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No religious belief or myth has been more widely disseminated 
or more frequently treated than the story of Lucifer’s fall and its 
tragic consequences. In English poetry it found its earliest ex- 
pression in the noble poem attributed to Caedmon, written well 
over a thousand years ago. It reached its artistic culmination in 
Paradise Lost, and that epic, therefore, naturally seems for at 
least English readers the terminal point in the long, slow progress 
of the myth. But such universal beliefs are not that easily aban- 
doned. The legend has appeared in literature frequently since the 
seventeenth century, altered by new religious, philosophical, and 
social ideals and possibly overshadowed in late years by the more 
purely human story of Cain and Abel. Through seventeen cen- 
turies the two stories had been closely connected in Christian 
theology, and poets were faithful in handling them. To be sure, 
the early Church Fathers, as we shall see, differed among them- 
selves over details and even wavered in their own interpretations. 
But a definite pronouncement of the Church early crystallized the 
belief and variation was checked. So both stories remained on a 
cosmic level, with heaven, hell, and earth but parts of a closely 
integrated whole. Gradually those vast imaginative reaches have 
been narrowed. In a sense, it may be true that the new astronomy 
made man a citizen of a wider universe; but in a truer sense the 
new scientific teaching by stressing the material universe has really 
circumscribed man’s abode. What neighborly feeling can one have 
for planets and stars remote and purely material? The old cosmic 
belief, consequently, has adjusted itself to the earthly scene and 
human feeling. A few of the later readings of the story may repay 
examination.' 


1As this paper was nearing completion Professor Watson Kirkconnell sent 
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The eighteenth century was mainly interested in the murder of 
Abel and contributed nothing of significance that I know of to the 
parent story. But in the nineteenth century, when the struggle 
for individual liberty became again acute, the story of Lucifer 
received more attention and was colored by modern implications. 
Satan and Cain both symbolized for many thinkers the revolt of 
the individual will against destiny. 


One of the finest restatements came from the prolific pen of 
Victor Hugo, who in the fifties was fully mature in his art, strong- 
ly anti-clerical although, he insisted, truly Christian, ardent in his 
republicanism, and responsive to the social movements of his day. 
Unfortunately, he left La Fin de Satan unfinished. It was to be a 
long philosophical poem related in theme and spirit to La Légende 
des Siécles and consisting of a succession of odes, the poetic form 
which to the author seemed most natural. Some of the episodes 
are fully developed, others seem incomplete; one exists simply in 
prose outline, and for two others merely the titles are furnished. 
Nevertheless, the poem is impressive in all its parts, vivid in 
imagery, bold in its climaxes, and surprising and puzzling even if 
its symbolism is borne in mind. In spite of its strangeness, though, 
it holds true to the old cosmic interpretation. The superhuman and 
the human merge; Satan is more than an individual agent in the 
story — ‘‘c’était plus qu’un esprit tombé; ¢’était la Chute’’; and 
man’s destiny is vitally connected with Satan’s. 

In the first strophe, ‘‘ Et Nox Facta Est,’’ the fall of Satan into 
the abyss is given in vivid imagery which conveys the impression 
of immense spaces and endless time. 

Depuis quatre mille ans il tombait dans 1’abime. 
Il n’avais pas encor pu saisir une cime, 

Ni lever une fois son front démesuré. 

Il s’enfongait dans 1’ombre et la brume, effaré, 
Seul, et, derriére lui, dans les nuits éternelles, 
Tombaient plus lentement les plumes de ses ailes. 


Il tombait foudroyé, morne, silencieux, 
Triste, la bouche ouverte et les pieds vers les cieux. 


He cried in agony ‘‘Mort’’ and the word for the poet symbolized 
Cain; ‘‘Tu mens’”’ he cried again, and the soul of Judas was born; 


me his ‘‘Some Latin Analogues of Milton’’ (Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada). 
The brochure is a preliminary statement of the larger work which he intends 
to publish. His interest, as 1 understand it, is mainly in the earlier versions 
of the Lucifer and Cain stories. The present work simply lists the titles of 
some of the later books. 
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then after untold ages his cry was ‘‘Barabbas,’’ as the thunder 
crashed; and again after the stars had quite vanished he cried 
‘‘Enfer’’ and the word created Sodom. Thus place and time merge 
in this vast scene, and the world of spirit is one undivided whole. 

Naturally, then, in sections that follow Satan becomes an active 
agent in the human heart but still remains a symbol of the in- 
dividual will in revolt against eternal law. Some scenes are brief, 
like the preview of a sinful world in Noah’s time, and the reader 
is reminded of the last two books of Paradise Lost. Others more 
extended are arranged in strophes, lyric in intensity and dramatic 
in power, and often puzzling unless the symbolism is realized. 
Nimrod, for example, is the hunter, mighty warrior, and tyrant 
just as Milton depicts him. After he has subdued the human race, 
he then aspires to conquer heaven. So he constructs a car and is 
born rapidly upward, month after month, by four eagles. From 
time to time his slave looks downward and sees the earth diminish- 
ing; but each time he looks upward also and reports: ‘‘Le ciel est 
bleu.’’ This is really the first hint that the spirit of evil can be 
transmuted into good. Then as they hurtle through space one 
eagle shouts ‘‘Alexander,’’ the second, ‘‘Hannibal,’’ the third, 
‘*Caesar,’’ and the fourth, ‘‘Napoleon.’’ They like Nimrod are 
clearly symbols of the heroic power that Hugo had once admired 
in Napoleon but which he had lived to reject as unfit for the 
modern world. Finally, after earth has completely vanished from 
sight, Nimrod draws his bow and shoots his arrow heavenward. 
Thunder rolls and his body and the arrow tinged with blood fall 
to earth. Then comes the arresting question, ‘‘Avait-il blessé 
Dieu?’’ This may be understood as a second hint that in heroic 
force there is at least some latent good. 

The series of odes following this deal with incidents that lead to 
the crucifixion of Christ, and in them is found the turning point 
of the whole poem. The poem on Judas is emotionally intense. 
Several others illustrate the magistrates’ stupid insistence on law 
and suggest the nature of the religious belief that Hugo claimed 
as his when others condemned him for open hatred of the Church. 
Theologically, Christ’s sacrifice has been understood as a payment 
to Satan for the debt incurred by sinful man. Hugo understood it 
simply as evidence of divine love so convincing that even Satan 
could not resist. Love, then, is the keynote of the poem as it is of 
Browning’s ‘‘Saul.’’ Love takes the hatred from Satan’s heart 
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and evil is annihilated by the good. The poem, therefore, is not 
philosophically dualistic; for evil had its beginning and is to have 
its end. 

This transformation wrought by Christ’s sacrifice is begun in 
‘‘Satan dans la Nuit.’’ In short curt phrases Satan expresses his 
emotion. ‘‘Je l’aime,’’ ‘‘j’aime Dieu’’ the poem begins; but he 
stands hopeless, for he must admit: ‘‘moi seul, je reste affreux.’’ 
He recalls his first courageous defiance: ‘‘Il me croit prisonnier, 
je suis libre. . . . Je suis fier et content.’’ But then, in sudden 
revulsion of feeling, he cries again, ‘‘Je l’aime’’ and admits that 
it is only his own lack of love that causes his suffering. Yet he 
threatens again; if God is Providence he will be Negation and so 
‘‘nar négation je fais ronger la foi.’’ He plans therefore more 
Satanic fury on man, till a stronger, contrary emotion again pre- 
vails. Spasmodically he cries: ‘‘Oh! si j’étais heureux, je serais 
bon”’ and ‘‘je l’aime d’étre bon, moi qui suis le mauvais.’’ The 
struggle has become purely spiritual ‘‘Dieu! n’¢tre pas aimé, ec’est 
1a la nudite.’’ 

Although love is thus the central theme of the poem, there is 
another indispensable to it. From the opening section the reader 
may have carried in memory the feather that drops from Satan’s 
wing. An angel notices it and asks if that too must be thrown into 
the abyss. God answers, ‘‘ne jetez pas ce qui n’est pas tombé,”’ 
apparently intending that there is something in strength and 
courageous independence that is not incompatible with the divine. 
The feather which may thus foretell eventual reconciliation reminds 
the angels of Satan as he was in his glory. Then suddenly the 
feather is transformed into a goddess on whose forehead ‘‘Liberté’’ 
appears as God utters the word. She is termed ‘‘cette soeur de 
l’enfer et du paradis,’’ the child of good and evil. There must be, 
then, a place for liberty in the divine order even though the self 
assertive principle may for a time be destructive. One should re- 
member that God in Faust recognizes the roguish, denying spirit 
of Mephistopheles as necessary to quicken the sluggish spirit of 
man to action. At all events, the feather stands as the symbol of 
the resolution of all discordant spiritual elements in the Absolute. 

Hugo thus brings the story into its modern setting which most 
interests him as revolutionist and political exile. The Angel of 
Liberty with God’s permission descends into the gulfs of hell and, 


‘ys 
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directed by Eclair and Hiver, finds Satan — ‘‘e’était plus qu’un 
esprit tombé; c’était la Chute.’’ 

Isis-Lilith, however, is there to resist. Whatever I seize, she de- 
clares, I never release. Had not the three weapons used by Cain in 
killing Abel served ever since as instruments of evil: the bronze 
spike as the sword, the wooden club as the gallows, and the stone 
as the prison? Only the spirit of Liberty had survived the Cru- 
cifixion to thwart the plots of Satan. But Isis-Lilith had picked up 
the bits of broken stone stained with the blood of Abel and had 
sown them on the banks of the Seine where grain-like they had 
multiplied and furnished the stone for the building of the Bastille. 
‘‘La prison de la France est le cachot du monde,’’ she exultingly 
exclaims; ‘‘Nuit, terreur, mort. Eclipse de Dieu.’’ Of all the un- 
licensed stretches of imagination in the poem this, possibly, is the 
least defensible. 

To release Satan from the power of Isis-Lilith, the Angel of 
Liberty rouses him from his stupor, the ‘‘géant d’ un combat in- 
sensé,’’ and begs him to yield. ‘‘Essaie enfin la vie, essaie enfin le 
jour,’’ she urges, and ‘‘Laisse-moi mettre’ l’homme en liberté,’’ 
and ‘‘Dieu me fit Liberté; toi, fais-moi Délivrance.’’ 

Obviously La Fin de Satan was written after Hugo had become an 
extreme republican and during his long exile, with all his hope 
fixed on the triumph of freedom and the ultimate regeneration of 
man. More at large he depicted the race’s progress toward these 
ideals in La Légende des Siécles. Unfortunately, this political and 
social portion of La Fin de Satan was left unfinished. ‘‘Les 
Squelettes,’’ inspired by the finding of four human skeletons in 
the dungeons of the Bastille, conveys in vivid, phrasal style the 
emotions induced by imprisonment, and ‘‘La Prise de la Bastille,’’ 
evidently intended as one of the major portions of the whole, is 
outlined only in rough notes; yet both were essential in the poet’s 
whole scheme. 

‘‘Satan Pardonné’’ is the poem’s inevitable conclusion. By this 
time the reader has forgotten the physical monster and the abysmal 
gulfs of hell, the fiendish activity of Satan in human affairs, and 
the hatred and rebellious pride of the fallen angel. He has become 
purely spiritual. The sacrifice of Christ and the appeals of the 
Angel of Liberty have convinced Satan that one is a prisoner only 
in one’s own heart and that God’s love would be infinite were 
Satan himself not the very opposite of love. 
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Dieu m’excepte. I] finit &4 moi. Je suis sa borne. 

Dieu serait infini si je n’existais pas. 
No longer does he accuse God or rebel; he simply despairs. 
“‘T,’amour me hait’’ is his ery, and with this change of heart 
pardon is opened for him. God’s judgment is decisive : 


O Satan, tu peux dire & présent: Je vivrai! 

Viens; la prison détruite abolit la géhenne! 

Viens; 1’ange Liberté, c’est ta fille et la mienne. 

Cette paternité sublime nous unit. 

L’archange ressuscite et le démon finit ; 

Et j’efface la nuit sinistre, et rien n’en reste. 

Satan est mort; renais, 6 Lucifer céleste. 
Had the section on the Bastille been completed, the word prison 
above would have had a more precise application. But such pre- 
cision, fitting for a revolutionist of ’48, would have spoiled for us 
today the spirituality of the symbol. 

Pardon for Satan, however, was not altogether a modern senti- 
ment. Had Hugo cared at all for dogma, he could have found 
sanction for the idea in the writings of the early Church Fathers. 
Origin believed that at last, when ‘‘the restoration of all things’’ 
comes to pass (Acts, 3.21), all rational creatures will be recalled to 
God, although he hesitated to affirm that Satan himself could be 
forgiven.” Gregory of Nyssa, also, wavered in his opinion; but in 
general he taught a universal final restoration to include even the 
devils and their leader. So also Saint Jerome at first interpreted 
the story of Nebuchadnezzar doing penance as a figure of Satan 
converted at the end of ages and restored to his former state. Later 
he accepted the authoritative statement of the Church that is well 
given in Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei.2 Still the rejected 
opinion must have attracted some attention, for in one of his ser- 
mons John Donne noted that Justin Martyr, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Ambrose believed and taught that Satan, still possess- 
ing freedom of the will, is capable of repentance and can be 
forgiven. 

That Hugo gave this ending to the story is not surprising. The 
pardoning of Satan appealed to him, not because of any early 
Patristic authority or any Platonic ideas about the resolution of 
all evil into good, but because of two strong emotional currents of 
his day. 

2De Principiis, P. L. 1. 6. 3. 


3De Civ. Dei, XX, 22; XXI, 9. 2, 10. 2. The doctrine is thoroughly treated 
by J. Tixeront, Hist. of Dogmas, 1, 281-2; 11, 197, 332. 
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There is first the idea of love that appears in so much of the 
literature of the century. It is the sacrifice of Christ that takes the 
evil from Satan’s heart; it is a divine love above human reach. In 
Les Miserables, written about the same time as the poem, that 
emotion is exhibited more on the human level, the sympathy of 
mortal man for his fellows. It was again the motive force in 
Shelley’s Prometheus. Hugo’s revelation, like Shelley’s, is of a 
superhuman love that can find its partial expression in the human. 

Secondly, the revolutionary spirit of the day, or more especially 
of France in 1789 and 1848, introduced the spirit of liberty as the 
regenerating human force. Liberty is the child of God and Satan, 
possessing boundless powers for the good, but capable too of evil. 
The symbol of Liberty is the feather which was not thrown into 
the abyss with Satan, for it had not sinned. In it lies the hope 
for the regeneration of man. If Hugo had finished the poem, it 
would have affirmed still more positively, as La Légende des Siécles 
does, his belief in the perfectibility of man. Even glorification of 
Paris as the true nursery of liberty was natural to a man who had 
lived through the latest upsurge of republican feeling and had 
suffered for it. In these respects the poem belongs to its genera- 
tion; but in a larger sense it expresses the enduring hopes of the 
race. 

Although it is far less impressive than La Fin de Satan, George 
Santayana’s Lucifer, a Theological Tragedy, written in 1899, is 
firmer in its philosophical meaning and more removed from the 
teachings of the Church into areas of modern secular thought. 
The poem mingles rather strangely Grecian mythology with He- 
brew and Christian belief. Hermes, sent by Zeus to spy on God’s 
kingdom and lost in a storm, alights in a barren, rocky chasm 
where Lucifer is dwelling. There he gets shelter, hears the story 
of the rebellion in heaven, and, what is more important, quickens 
in Lucifer the human passion of love on which the whole poem 
really rests. But it is love on more human level than that which 
wrought the change in Hugo’s Satan. The really pathetic close 
comes when H[ermes determines to hold true to his kindred and 
reject the proffered grace of Christ. One’s impression is that he 
belongs to an alien and, in some respects, somewhat better world. 

Santayana seems to attribute Lucifer’s revolt not to the tradi- 
tional motive, pride, but to some indirection or lack of reasoned 
order in God’s constitution of the universe. Lucifer would know 
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the cause 
Why sluggish nature doth with thee contend. 
And thy designs, observant of her laws, 
By tortuous paths must struggle to their end. 


His meaning is plainer when he complains of God: 


He and none else is cruel who began 

The fatal work of life, and in each breast 

Bade some blind passion torture all the rest, 

To die unsatisfied. 
But this resentment, which could have been motivated only by 
human suffering, came to Satan long before the creation and is 
almost as hard to understand as his reiterated charge that God 
violates ‘‘indomitable truth.’’ The new motives are more complex 
but hardly so satisfactory as the old. 

Lucifer’s human love for Hermes we can easily understand. 
H[urled from heaven by God and later driven from hell by his 
rebellious lieutenants because of his lack of aggressive leadership, 
he feels the breath of new life as this guest from a pagan world 
enters to break his loneliness. This love for Hermes brings him the 
chance of pardon. When Hermes on his mission reaches heaven, 
he is told at the gate that he must either accept Christ or die. Out 
of sheer love Lucifer, therefore, is ready to give up his young 
friend and go back to his solitude. The self sacrifice tells. Christ 
later reminds him that as he had once tempted Christ three times 
and failed, so now he has tempted Lucifer three times and won. 
Lucifer had first abandoned anger out of love; he had been driven 
from hell by the demons intent on greater evil; and now he had 
sacrificed all for love. There is saving grace in such sacrifice; for 
‘““Thou lovest me, when thou dost love thy friend.’’ Lucifer’s 
renunciation rings true: 


Take, yes, take the boy 
For ever from me. Make the whole world mad, 
And let all worship thee and find their joy 
In what I know is false. For that is life. 
And never let a glimmer of my doubt 
Disturb his faith; abolish quite the strife 
Of reason in him; blot my being out. 


Equally moving is Christ’s offer : 


The third time, Satan, do I vanquish thee, 
Thou yieldest in my hands, lest it should perish, 
Thy single joy. Why yield me not thy pain? 


Lucifer at first had been inclined to yield, promising to follow if 
Hermes accepted Christ. But Santayana’s conception is thoroughly 
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dualistic, as Hugo’s was not, and there can be no reconciliation in 
the end. Hence, after the first longing to follow Hermes, Lucifer 
retracts his half promise: 


I live by truth, as ye by falsehood die, 

The wreck of worlds is my supreme release, 

The death of Gods mine immortality. 
Hermes, also, in the end draws back, after Christ has appeared on 
Olympus to offer there his grace. ‘‘Thou wouldst my kingdom,”’ 
Zeus asks, and Christ replies, ‘‘Nay, thy heart.’’ To be with Zeus 
and his kindred Hermes finally decides that with them his ‘‘life 
is knit for better or for worse.’’ At the end he perishes, and 
Lucifer, again alone in the world, cries: 

I have lost thee quite, 

And all the sweetness of my life is fled. 

Only this thought sustains him: 


O truth, O truth, eternal bitter truth, 

Be thou my refuge when all else is blind! ..... 
I have no other friend. I have resigned 

All love but thine. 

The play is the product of concept rather than of imagination. 
The phrasing lacks the fine imagery of Hugo’s poem, especially in 
the lyric passages, and the wit of Mephistopheles misses the 
roguish, sardonic flavor of its model, Goethe’s great creation. 
Here Mephistopheles has no decisive part to play; for his self as- 
sumed leadership of the devils after the dethronement of Lucifer 
leads to nothing but a quite irrelevant scuffle at the end of the act. 
The plot is loosely knit, and, although there is real pathos in 
Hermes’ death and Lucifer’s isolation, the emotions are those of 
this world and the larger implications of Hugo’s poem are wanting. 
Possibly the tragedy leaves one with some puzzling questions. Is 
there something fine in the pagan religion that Christianity does 
not offer? Is it a natural religion set against a theology? Toward 
an answer to these questions the author himself has furnished some 
help. In his ‘‘General Confession’’ he referred to the play slight- 
ingly as an early work imbued with a romantic sentiment whose 
happiness lies in tears and whose concept of virtue is heroic agony. 
To this he added the reflection that ‘‘good and evil are relative to 
the nature of animals, irreversible in that relation, but indifferent 
to the march of cosmic events.’’ And in the ‘‘Apologia pro Mente 
Sua’”’ he insisted, contrary to the opinion of his critic, that ‘‘the 
real poetry of the poem lies in its subject matter, as seen in a 
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vision, the Heavenly Truce, or the naturalness, the glory, and the 
pity of rival religions and rival ideals.’’ The pity is especially 
stressed. Santayana is indulgent, as he insists all should be, to the 
errors and follies of all religions, since each one uses the materials 
of experience for moral ends. ‘‘Religion is an imaginative echo of 
things natural and moral’’ is one of his most memorable aphorisms 
in Interpretations of Poetry and Religion.* 

Midway between Hugo’s poem and Santayana’s tragedy is found 
a third important version of the story in the century, The Tragedy 
of Man, written in 1861 by the Magyar poet, Imre Madach. It, 
too, in many respects breathes the spirit of its time and so abandons 
almost all the essential framework of the story familiar in Biblical 
teaching. 

Lucifer in heaven, as ‘‘the Spirit that eternally denies,’’ is 
exasperated by the unceasing hymns of praise in honor of the 
Creator and is banished to earth. He accepts this doom cheer- 
fully, however, convinced that 

a corner’s all I need, 
Enough to afford a foothold for Negation.5 
In Eden he tempts Adam and Eve with the sight of the two trees, 
and they yield. But Lucifer had given the warning: 


But Knowledge, of itself, were not enough. 
If with it mighty deeds thou would’st achieve, 
Thou’lt have to conquer Immortality. 

Through the rest of the long play, in a series of visions, the 
future destiny of the race is revealed to the human pair. In 
Paradise Lost such a revelation is given to Adam by the angel, 
who interprets it incident by incident from the divine point of 
view. In Madach’s play history is disclosed as the devil would 
wish it understood, with Adam and Eve strangely enough the 
chief actors in each scene. Is it God’s world or Satan’s? 

In the first vision Adam sees himself as Pharaoh and Eve as a 
slave. From the tyrant’s cruelty Adam learns to hate despotism 
and is led by Eve to abandon his creed, ‘‘millions for one,’’ and 
to look forward hopefully to a community of freemen. Lucifer 
seoffs at his hope as Mephistopheles often laughs at Faust. In the 


4A General Confession’’ in The Philosophy of George Santayana, ed. P. 
A. Schipp. Northwestern University, 1940. p. 10. Apologia, ibid., p. 599. In- 
terpretations, chap. 9. 

5This and the following quotations on this and the next page are from 
Madach: The Tragedy of Man. Copyright by Charles H. Meltzer, 1935. Used 
by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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same way Adam as Miltiades in Athens next learns how democracy 
degenerates into mob rule, and finally he, the hero of Marathon, 
is beheaded. Thirdly, in Rome, Adam and Eve play their parts in 
the corrupt social life of the empire until a plague ravages the 
city and Adam, seeing Saint Peter raise the Cross, is inspired to 
ery: 
Up! Up! And on to fight with might and main 
For the new faith. 

This amuses Lucifer as only another passing mood of the hero. 
Adam appears next as Tancred among the Crusaders, and then as 
Kepler, whose ideal is by the aid of science to build a new world. 
Reincarnate, he becomes Danton in revolutionary Paris and is 
killed by the mob. Here Eve appears in two roles, first as a young 
noblewoman scorned by Danton and killed by the mob, and second- 
ly as a blood smeared woman in the crowd. Later, after the indus- 
trial revolution, Adam enjoys the vulgar pleasures of a London 
fair while Lucifer plays the cynical part of Mephistopheles. It is 
a mad scene, ending as everyone, flower girl, artizan, scholar, 
soldier, trollop, quack, jumps into a deep grave. Again, Adam is 
found in a socialistic community where everyone is regimented to 
do his allotted work, Luther, Cassius, Plato, and Michael Angelo 
slaving with the rest. The little state on eugenic grounds forbids 
the marriage of Adam and Eve, and he is hustled away by his 
mentor before he can be put in the mad house. Lucifer in their 
supraterrestrial refuge taunts Adam for the frustration of all his 
ideals. Is Madach’s real meaning expressed in Adam’s reply: 


The goal is Death, and life is but a struggle. 
The struggle of itself is Man’s real aim? 


On returning to earth Adam finds a country of ice and snow, 
inhabited only by an Esquimau. Adam recognizes the woman as 
Eve, but with loathing as he remembers how once he had pressed 
Aspasia to his breast. But Eve saves him from suicide and, telling 
him that she is to bear him a child, gives him a new heart. God, 
too, gives this encouragement : 


Strong is thine arm, and upright is thy heart. 
An endless field invites thee now to work. 

And if thou list’nest, thou wilt hear a voice 
That ne’er will fail to warn and to uplift thee. 
Obey that voice! And should its heav’nly tones 
At times be deaden’d by the stress of life, 

The purer spirit of this tender woman, 

Less stain’d than thou art by the love of self, 
Will surely hear it. 
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After two hundred pages and more illustrative of the futility of 
human effort, this belated encouragement seems somewhat out of 
place and ineffective. As Adam in Paradise Lost looks into the 
future, he sees many instances of wrong doing. But the watchful, 
helpful care of Providence is stressed at the start, and the angel 
is there to expound each lesson that should be learned. Throughout 
Madach’s play, on the contrary, each scene is interpreted by the 
devil. Maddch’s intent may be partly revealed in God’s dismissal 
of the scoffer just before the final exhortation to Adam. The pas- 
sage begins: 

Thou, also, Lucifer, art still a link 
Essential to My Universe. Live on! 


and ends: 


Forever thou wilt see what thou would’st kill 

Become new germs of Beauty and of Glory! 
It may be for Lucifer, not Adam, to see the futility of his efforts. 
At any rate almost his final words are: 


Oh, why did I waste time 
In striving to achieve great things with Man — 
A creature kneaded out of Mud and Sunlight, 
A dwarf in knowledge, and giant though still blind? 

Some details of the 7'ragedy of Man remind one of Paradise Lost. 
Much more was unquestionably suggested by Faust, especially the 
Mephistophelian role played by Lucifer. The wild speculations and 
experimenters of the social reformers in the Phalanstery resemble 
the sunbeams extracted from cucumbers in Gulliver’s Travels. Of 
the poems we are considering this may express most directly some 
phases of modern thought. Eve certainly plays a more prominent 
part here than woman does in Faust. In the degraded social world 
of Constantinople, where woman was found either idealised or 
abused, Lucifer exclaims: 


Why can he never treat her as a woman, 

Who, as a woman, hath her sphere and place? 
And it is Eve, be it noted, who plays the decisive réle at the end, 
and to whom God refers in the closing words of the play. 

Each one of these three poems, in responding to the general 
spirit of its day, departs more or less from the long established 
tradition of the Church. In the Tragedy of Man, especially, not 
only the details of the story but the religious spirit are wanting. 
Even more two slight works of the present day illustrate the com- 
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plete transformation of the myth. Neither one presents Lucifer as 
a being with any individuality. One has nothing of the Christian 
legend and nothing of the Christian faith; the other is truly re- 
ligious without showing the least concern for the old story. Ap- 
parently, even where the old spirit remains, the story has lost its 
hold on the modern mind. 

In Lucifer Vieillissant Ivan Goll tells briefly how Satan had 
waged battle with the angels, staking everything on one great 
hazard, and had lost. As punishment he had chosen life on earth 
in human form. Here the story of this recently published book 
really begins. 

Lucifer awakens to another day of activity among men, seeming 
rather the essence of evil than fallen angel or human being. From 
the early morning’s activities in the city the day wears on, and 
Lucifer sees nothing but misery and spiritual desolation. After a 
long era of faith the age of extreme liberty had come, in which 
man believes nothing and respects nothing, regards neither fellow 
men nor God, and dies without hope of forgetfulness or rest. Life 
is futile, and man is blind to all truth, beauty, and good. The 
book is cleverly epitomized in the cleverly told story of the scientific 
crank who meets Lucifer in an omnibus and tells how by patient 
search he has at last isolated the germ Eurocoque that is rapidly 
sapping all vitality from modern civilization. Goll’s view of life 
grows more bleak and revolting until at the end Lucifer exclaims: 
‘<Je suis au bout du monde, devant les cavernes de la plus sordide 
misére. Je marche, je marche, je tournoie, je tombe.’’ Satan has 
played his part in human life, and to man his last words are: 
‘“Vous ne savez pas.”’ 

The other recent book just referred to, The Screwtape Letters 
by Mr. C. S. Lewis, was also prompted by the lack of spirituality 
in modern times; but it is written in an entirely different spirit 
and leads to an absolutely different conclusion. Only for that 
reason, since it touches the Biblical story only indirectly, should 
the book be mentioned here. 

Screwtape, an under secretary in one of Satan’s soul-destruction 
academies, writes these letters to his nephew, Wormwood, who is 
trying hard to acquire skill as a ‘‘junior tempter’’ of men. His 
sales talks to his first assigned victim are not successful, and his 
uncle sends him these letters of advice and exhortation. With this 
as his postulate, Mr. Lewis lays bare the unspirituality of modern 
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life. But where M. Goll is bitter and hopeless, Mr. Lewis sees it 
with a whimsical, sly humor, never more than mildly tinged with 
cynicism, and nowhere loses faith in human nature and the reli- 
gious ideal. 

Again to show the new forms that this old story has been able to 
assume, one may consider the work of Anatole France. Twice he 
chose to write of Lucifer. One piece is a sketch in Le Puits de 
Sainte Claire, the other an artistic and amusing story, La Révolte 
des Anges. 

In ‘‘Lucifer,’’ written in 1895, the aggrieved Satan appears in a 
dream to the overworked painter, Spinello, to protest against the 
ugliness invariably attributed to him by the early Christian artists. 
He happens to be ‘‘ Aussi beau que Saint Michel, mais nois’’ and 
objects to such false representation. Spinello admits that he never 
has had Dante’s opportunity of seeing Satan, but insists that he 
was trying to represent the enormity of sin. So the discussion goes 
on with a good deal of mock earnestness and dignity until Lucifer 
finally threatens to pull the painter’s ears. He awakens with a 
scream and dies a few days later of a raging fever. Anatole France 
has simply retold neatly an old legend. 

Far more important is his later book, La Révolte des Anges, in 
which, with his customary grace and charm, the author places the 
old story of Lucifer in a setting, possibly not quite decorous, to his 
own liking. It is again the story of an old and wealthy French 
family, an ancient mansion in the city that houses an extremely 
valuable library, and a faithful and likeable old pedant who cares 
for the books. The young son in the family, occupied with his 
amorous pursuits, cares nothing for them; but his guardian angel 
off duty — and unfortunately for the young man there was much 
of that leisure time —has become engrossed in the books and 
wishes to escape from the obscurantist atmosphere of God’s King- 
dom. Already in Paris there are many such recent apostates — one 
who has fallen in love with a cabaret singer and has disguised 
himself as a Paris workingman; another is masquerading as a 
female Russian nihilist; and a third is an influential banker. The 
Guardian Angel, accordingly, forsakes his post and starts anew as 
a book binder. All conspire to invade heaven and overthrow God. 

One of the oldest of the apostates retells the story of Lucifer’s 
first rebellion, in which he himself had played a part. After a 
vivid description of the three days’ battle, given with full sym- 
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pathy for the defeated heroes, and a boastful account of what 
Satan’s demon gods like Dionysus had accomplished on earth for 
the banishment of savagery and the development of the arts, the 
conspirators decide that the time is ripe for another assault on 
heaven’s ramparts. They go in full force to Satan and call for 
active leadership. That night he dreams of victory and the glories 
of ruling in God’s stead; but in the morning his feelings change. 
Addressing his devoted followers in truly Miltonie fashion — 
Thrones, Dominions, Powers — he declares that such victory would 
transform God to Satan and make him God. Heaven forbid, he 
exclaims. I love hell where my character has been formed and 
earth where you, my followers, have accomplished so much. The 
true victory for us, he concludes, is to subdue within ourselves 
ignorance and fear. 

These few renderings of the old myth, varying as they do in 
literary merit, have been chosen to illustrate changes that it under- 
went as new religious, social, and political ideals came. Similarly 
the Biblical story of Cain and Abel, once intimately associated by 
theologians with the Lucifer legend, was modernized to an even 
greater degree. Cain had been equated with Satan in his lawless 
self assertion, and Abel for his blameless life, his sacrifice, and his 
death, was interpreted as a prefiguration of Christ; in them the 
power of Satan and of Christ was operative on earth. That too 
has been greatly altered ; the story no longer stands as historic fact, 
and, losing its ideal significance, has become simply a fiction of a 
family quarrel.® 

This later story, which need not be treated in detail, had its 
origin in two separate legends, one of the murder as given with 
simple impressiveness in Genesis, the other of the legendary Cain 
as the builder of the first cities in the ancient world. The Biblical 
narrative is simple and universal in its depiction of envy and hate 
engendered by a simple commonplace incident. In the eighteenth 
century, writers attributed more precise motives to Cain; the story 
became then more domestic and earthly, yet it remained true to 
human nature. In later years interest in abnormal psychology has 
still further modified and narrowed the story. Incestuous love and 
the Oedipus complex of course, and Freudian theory in general 
have carried the simple human story into the realm of the abnor- 
mal. Inevitably, then, the ideal significance of the story and its 


6The story in German poetry has been fully treated by August Brieger, 
Kain und Abel in der deutschen Dichtung, Berlin, 1934. 
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cosmic dimensions have been sacrificed. The story of Cain has 
suffered more in this process of transformation than the legend of 
Lucifer, possibly because only one poet of real force and genius 
has attempted it. 

In 1762 Gessner retold the story of Cain in prose, making of it 
a poetical pastoral. To Cain he assigned the more precise but still 
perfectly normal motives, jealousy because of his parents’ greater 
love for Abel and resentment because Abel’s life as shepherd was 
easier than his own as husbandman. The appeal of Gessner’s Der 
Tod Abels depends chiefly on its descriptions of nature and on the 
sentimental representation of home life. In verse Klopstock’s closet 
drama of the same title is much the same. In Italy at the end of 
the eighteenth century Alfieri produced his lyric drama, Abele. In 
motivation it resembles the work of Gessner, and it is chiefly 
interesting for its lyric form and character. Of the joint effort 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge all that remains is the fragment, 
The Wanderings of Cain, and one ean rejoice that the plan was 
abandoned and Coleridge was so freed to write ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’’ Byron possessed sufficient force, certainly, to under- 
take the theme; but he saw in Cain only what some in modern 
times have seen in Lucifer — a symbol of the individual will pitted 
against destiny. The argument is altogether on the human level, 
although Lucifer carries Cain into space to view past, present, and 
future worlds. Quite different, therefore, is Mrs. Browning’s 
Drama in Exile. She realizes the ideal, cosmic significance of the 
story. But the choral passages are unpoetic. Lucifer’s exposition 
of his réle in human affairs is in accord with the old interpretation. 
But the lesson that she would convey is done by preachment, and 
imagination that might rouse an emotional response in the reader 
is lacking. 

In these ways the whole complexion of the old stories has been 
altered. As long as the historical accuracy of the two went un- 
challenged, the ideal truth contained in them was also appreciated. 
New political, social, and psychological trends of thought have 
colored them with new and often surprising material. Merely 
earthly considerations and human ways of feeling have disrupted 
the old union of the supernatural with the natural. It is too late 
now to view them in the old way. But some great poet in the 
future may be able to handle one or both of them again, accepting 
human elements as they inevitably are but interpreting them in the 
larger spirit of the old religious world. 


SATAN’S SERENADE 


By Howarp 
University of New Hampshire 


In a brief passage in Book IV of Paradise Lost, between Adam’s 
first remark to his bride (410) and the end of Milton’s hymn to 
wedded love (775), the still sinless pair play their first scene before 
the eyes of a watchful God and of a leering Satan, disguised in ani- 
mal forms, intent upon learning whatever may be to their hurt. 
When man again comes on the stage, in Book V, we learn that Satan 
has in the meantime taken a more active réle in the drama by ac- 
costing Eve in a dream, thus insinuating into her pure mind an 
idea of sin that could hardly have come there in an otherwise sinless 
world. The sequel proves that Satan has chosen shrewdly his open- 
ing arguments; the poison works. But it is easier for us to see why 
it works if we reflect upon all we know already about this woman 
whom Satan has been narrowly observing and consider how much 
of her total weakness is exploited in the ten lines (here, the ‘‘sere- 
nade’’) that Satan selects for his very first address to her. 

So far as has yet been found, Eve’s dream, an early and separate 
temptation (and within its obvious limitations successful), was 
Milton’s own addition to the hexaemeral story. Even if we account 
for it in part by the theory of some earlier writers that Adam fell 
on the very day of his creation,’ Milton’s profitable handling of 
tradition everywhere teaches us to look in Paradise Lost itself for 
philosophical and dramatic functions of the episode. Murray W. 
Bundy has acutely argued that Milton’s Adam, who should have 
commanded the very best psychological learning of the seventeenth 
century, might have offered a more profound interpretation of the 
diabolical dream than the glib and superficial explanation with 
which he actually did dismiss it, and that by his ‘‘intellectual cock- 
sureness’’ he early became a partner of Eve’s guilt.* A point of 


iGrant McColley, ‘Paradise Lost,’ An Account of Its Growth and Major 
Origins (Chicago: Packard & Co., 1940), p. 160, sees in Milton’s use of two 
temptations the fusion of two traditions, one placing the Fall on the first day 
of Adam’s creation, the other on the eighth. 

2*«Eve’s Dream and the Temptation in Paradise Lost,’’ Research Studies 
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such importance, not explicitly made by the poet, might still have 
been perfectly clear to a member of his fittest audience, though in- 
finitesimal. A considerably larger audience, still fit, might have 
found the scene dramatically satisfying with no more equipment 
than a rudimentary and familiar psychology: the division of the 
mind, the ‘‘rational soul,’’ into the two inclusive faculties of the 
reason and the will. Though a few writers favored a classical triad 
of memory, appetite, and reason, most subordinated the first and 
held to the simple dichotomy that had dominated Christian phi- 
losophy. Milton kept it from his youth through his mature works.* 
The will governed (generically, it included) appetite, volition, ac- 
tion; the reason, generically, included all cognition and ideation 
and exercised a collateral control over the will itself. Milton could 
not conceive Adam as Eve’s physical and mental superior in their 
first scene without permitting him to soar above her by those two 
wings of the soul,* the understanding and the will. 

It is no doctrinaire summary of Milton’s intention, nor is it in- 
consistent with previous criticism, to observe the opening scene in 
the Garden and the dream episode for a moment simply as dramatic 
foreshadowing and character-motivation, inserted both early and 
completely, in accordance with time-honored practice. Milton eco- 
nomically combined ‘‘perfection’’ and subordination in the opening 
idyll, so that from our very introduction to Eve, if we read with 
any care at all, we see latent in her twofold mental inferiority the 
velleities toward sin which, long before the fact, make her fall 
credible. The mode of Satan’s opening speech to her quickly under- 
scores this meaning in the previous drama. The dream episode re- 
lieves her actual sin of illogical abruptness and, forming as it does 
the first span of a bridge over the dialogue between Raphael and 
Adam, provides suspense in the familiar story. The long angelic 
discourse assists the illusion of a time-lapse necessary for Satan’s 
poison to affect a relatively sinless nature. 

Remembering always that such potentialities are not actually 
sins, let us recall some of Eve’s doubtful motions on the appetitive 
and volitional side of consciousness. Earliest of all and most con- 


of the State College of Washington (Dee., 1942), pp. 273-291. Bundy has 
noted (p. 281), with the general emphasis indicated, correspondences between 
Eve’s dream and her previous history. 

3See P. L., 1X, 1127-1129, and numerous other passages. 

4**Man’s soul, by creation, had reason and will (as it were) for two wings.’’ 
John Moore, A Mappe of Man’s Mortalitie, 1617, p. 5. 
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spicuous is her naive vanity in choosing her own image in a pool 
as the object of her affections, an error in which she had persisted 
**till now’’ had not a voice led her to the proper object. Yet even 
face to face with her strong and wise mate she recoils, and her re- 
conciliation to manly grace and wisdom (she does not appreciate 
them by simple and immediate intuition) seems importantly bound 
up with her delight in Adam’s society and the ‘‘kisses pure’’ with 
which he presses her ‘‘matron lip.’’ The point is later reinforced 
(VIII, 55) when she chooses Adam’s amative pedagogy before the 
angel’s unadorned lecture. Satan has heard at least enough to 
know that her affections do not always, by nature, tend toward the 
diviner part of her author and disposer. What is Eve’s first re- 
sponse to wisdom? Her husband’s salutation to her is rationally 
submiss, admirably edifying and otherworldly, praising God’s 
goodness and power, reminding her for the first recorded time of 
their twin obligations, to obey and to work. Adam, when granted 
later a chance to hear such gems from a heavenly messenger, draws 
him out — but not so Eve. After the briefest kind of assent (443- 
445), she falls at once into an egocentrie reverie. Surely the eaves- 
dropping Satan is again justified in concluding that the woman is 
not the most passionate lover of wisdom for its own sake. She does 
not choose, it is clear, by Milton’s ideal values, rationally compre- 
hended, but by legitimate appetite. The proximate cause of her 
imperfect judgment, even her aesthetic judgment, or taste, is her 
inferior will; the ultimate explanation lies in the governing reason, 
for ‘‘ Reason also is choice.’’ * 

The disparity between Eve’s taste and Adam’s, her partiality 
to night and his to day, leads her toward the verge of opposing her 
will to his. All readers will remember how, on the fateful morning 
of the Fall, the still sinless Eve leaves her husband’s side with no 
more than the form of his consent. The dangerous stubbornness in 
her nature is skilfully foreshadowed in her opening scene. Taking 
up again the discourse on sleep, we find Adam explaining in sinewy 
lines (the style is noteworthy) that 


other Creatures all day long 
Rove idle unimploid, and less need rest; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his Dignitie, 
And the regard of Heav’n on all his waies.6 


5P. L., ul, 108, text of The Student’s Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson (New 
York: F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1946), p. 197. 
6Iv, 616-620. 
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This second reminder of their responsibilities, his mention of work, 
leaves the woman unimpressed; once more it is answered with an 
eloquent silence, a silence suggesting only that she might find the 
idleness of sensual enjoyment more to her liking. A reader ac- 
customed to Milton’s overtones may hear the pleasant pout in her 
reply, the reluctance of a girl too fond of the night to wish to 
leave it: 


My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargu’d I obey; so God ordains, 

God is thy Law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is womans happiest knowledge and her praise.? 


With such a sigh she concedes Adam’s right to command. Like a 
child when thus told to go to bed, she does indeed go, but not be- 
fore she has had another word. In the rest of the same speech she 
does not quite leave Adam’s bidding ‘‘unargued,’’ and a merest 
suggestion of reluctance can be read between the next lines, beauti- 
ful with something like the soft grace that we admire in passages 
of Chaucer or Machaud or Charles d’Orléans: 


With thee conversing { forget all time, 

All seasons and thir change, all please alike. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest Birds; pleasant the Sun 

When first on this delightful Land he spreads 

His orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flour, 

Glistring with dew; fragrant the fertil earth 

After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful Eevening milde, then silent Night 

With this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon, 

And these the Gemms of Heav’n, her starrie train.§ 
Her love of earth blends with a touching love of her husband, but 
under its spell her earthly enthusiasms occupy a plane, a level ad- 
mittedly injudicious and to that extent irrational. This particular 
effect of appetite is not sinful in Eve, but its inferiority becomes 
clear later when Raphael reproves it in Adam (VIII, 561-594). 

In the uncritical anarchy of her joys Eve disregards what Adam 
has just told her, ‘‘forgets all time,’’ and goes on to include, on a 
parity with her other delights, ‘‘walk by Moon, Or glittering Starr- 
light.’’ ° Indeed, just half her catalogue of pleasures is given to the 
night, and here, where eternal values are under scrutiny, the in- 
clusion is not trivial. Milton’s frequently stated principles and his 


own lifelong habits witness the utter seriousness with which he held 


7635-638. 
8639-649. 
9655-656. 
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Adam’s conviction that the night was made for sleeping, the day 
for working, and the morally symbolic importance that he attached 
to the idea. But even if we suppose that the poet has forgotten how 
he once wrote: ‘‘Who then [would defend darkness] but a son of 
darkness . . . whose wont it is to spend his nights in the company 
of harlots and snore away his days?’’ '° — even if we ignore Mil- 
ton’s past writing, exemplified in his own daily routine, we cannot 
ignore what follows in the same Book (IV, 750-770) on the proper 
use of night." 

To this point Eve has betrayed unmistakably and most impor- 
tantly a measure of vanity and willfullness, and less obviously and 
less importantly perhaps, the faintest sort of resistance to teach- 
ing, the merest suspicion of an inability to retain perfectly, and 
an arguably imperfect taste. She has now to add, this time clearly 
on the intellectual side, the gravest of her faults — an imprudent 
question which, though innocent in itself, in the light of what Adam 
has just told her, constitutes an approach to the grievous sin of 
curiosity. By this term Milton and his century understood any 
form of intellection that detracts from the glory of God. Adam 
comes near to it while talking with Raphael but accepts the angel’s 
correction, and when he falls, he ‘‘falls undeceived.’’?* Eve does 


10First Prolusion, ‘‘ Whether Day or Night is the more excellent,’’ Milton: 
Private Correspondence and Academic Ezercises, tr. Phyllis B. Tillyard (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1932), p. 62. If E. M. W. Tillyard is right in 
supposing that L’Allegro and Il Penseroso originated in this prolusion, then 
it must follow that Milton declined an invidious comparison in planning the 
poems, refusing to devote an entire poem to night. Cf. Tillyard, The Miltonic 
Setting, Past and Present (Cambridge: The University Press, 1938), p. 15. 
In this connection we may remember to convert Comus’s libertine declaration 
(1. 126): ‘‘Tis onely day-light that makes Sin.’’ 

11After Adam has led Eve to the connubial couch there follows Milton’s 
familiar hymn to wedded love, in which the iniquities of night-celebrants — 
generally assumed to be Restoration rakes — are diametrically opposed to the 
teachings of Adam on night (Iv, 767-770) : 


Court Amours 
Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or Midnight Bal, 
Or Serenate, which the starv’d Lover sings 
To his proud fair. 


Satan is conspicuously of the wrong party, and the mention of the serenade in 
just this context is to be noted. 

12The angel’s rebuke, ‘‘Be lowly wise’’ (viiI, 173), is elicited when Adam 
asks, in effect: ‘‘ How can Nature be so wasteful as to maintain the great and 
intricate heavens only to light this ‘punctual spot’?’’ (vii, 15ff.). To Eve’s 
question Adam knows the answer, but the question is of exactly the same kind: 
‘How can Nature be so wasteful as to maintain the splendors of the night 
when man must sleep and miss them?’’ 
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not actually commit the ‘‘centrical sin’’ ** until, led by Satan, she 
‘*‘reasons’’ herself into disobeying God and her husband. But Eve, 
like Adam later, moves in a dangerous direction when she asks: 


But wherefore all night long shine these, for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?!4 


Thus after she has only just declared that a woman’s happiest 
knowledge is to know no more than obedience, her uninstructed 
mind has hinted at an inconsistency between the natural law of 
sleep (which by now should be ‘‘unargued’’) and the divine econ- 
omy which seems to waste the beauty of the night. 

The first words that Satan addresses to Eve (V, 38-47) are care- 
fully framed to take advantage of the total inferiority she has al- 
ready displayed. It will be recalled that the Tempter, in the body of 
a toad, creeps to the sleeping woman’s ear in the night and causes 
her to dream that a voice outside her bower (as yet too innocent to 
take pleasure in a major indiscretion, she must, of necessity, think 
it Adam’s) lures her to contemplate sin, or the forbidden tree 
decked in unusual glamor. Waking, she repudiates the experience, 
but in the consequence, we know, the dream becomes her reality, 

,at least until she learns wisdom by suffering. We should therefore 
be tempted to say that the dream is an expression of her id, if Mil- 
ton’s own exposition of seventeenth-century psychology (100-119) 
did not suggest adequate terms: her unbridled passions and fancy, 
her latent irrational tendency to sin.'® Satan’s proem is a perfect re- 
capitulation of much that her first scene implies: 

Why sleepst thou Eve? now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 

To the night-warbling Bird, that now awake 

Tunes sweetest his love-labor’d song; now reignes 
Full Orb’d the Moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowie sets off the face of things; in vain, 

If none regard; Heav’n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, Natures desire, 


In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze. 


18The phrase ‘‘primary and centrical sin’’ applied to curiosity is from 
Francis Osborn’s ‘‘A Contemplation of Adam’s Fall,’’ A Miscellany of 
Sundry Essayes, 1659, p. 33. Osborn’s thesis is that only an intellectual sin 
was possible to Adam. 

141v, 657-658. 

When we watch Satan perfecting his dream work . . . we are studying 
Eve’s fancy.’’— Bundy, p. 291. ‘‘Her uncensored dream had revealed the 
seeds of vanity and ambitious pride.’ — Douglas Bush, ‘Paradise Lost’ in 
Our Time (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1945), p. 76. 
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Clichés, of course, by intention — but not one is wasted. The in- 
sinuation in the sixth and seventh lines quoted, hardly a cliché, is 
perhaps the most obvious of the backward references; Eve’s curious 
question (‘‘Wherefore shine these . . . when sleep hath shut all 
eyes?’’) is seconded by Satan’s plea for noctivagation (the moon- 
light is ‘‘vain if none regard’’). Eve is thus confirmed in error; 
Adam’s wise explanation of God’s plan is lost to the reality of her 
dream ; curiosity triumphs over right reason. Under its power Eve 
quits the bed where she belongs — an honest error, but an error, 
and one of a series. In the first stage, untutored and innocently 
coy, she accepts her wedding with reluctance ; in this second, she is 
no worse than pliant under hypnosis; in the sequel she becomes 
almost willfully perverse in leaving Adam’s side; ultimately she is 
treacherously disloyal: such is her progress in sin. The bait that 
first draws her to look upon sin is the distorted value that the 
Prince of Darkness, echoing the woman herself, sets upon the 
beauty of night. Here is the negation of sleep and of the dignity of 
daylight work as Adam has explained them; the perversion, too, of 
God’s gifts to their meanest use; the antithesis of Milton’s own 
adoration of light, ‘‘offspring of Heav’n first-born.’’ For the reader, 
Satan’s choice of language makes clear the drift of much that is 
preparatory in Eve’s first scene. 

The tie between Eve’s pleasure in her mirror and Satan’s flattery 
is almost too apparent to mention,’ but the style of the lyrical 
passage, not unlike Eve’s own, and the form in which it is cast de- 
serve remark. The words that Eve hears in her dream are called 
in these comments a serenade. Although she herself can hardly, in 
character, call them by that name, it may be that Milton so thought 
of them, as we have seen by the context in which he mentions the 
‘*serenate.’’ And although it would be incongruous of Satan, per- 
sonating Adam, to tune his voice to a lute, the sentiments that he 
causes, by a fantastic ventriloquy, to drift into Eve’s bower while 
her husband sleeps are just those that a serenading blade might 
use. Tradition demands no more of a serenade than that it be ap- 
propriate ; it prescribes no brittle form. The modern reader is justi- 
fied in judging the appropriateness by serenades familiar to him: 
the lush night-songs of Neapolitan lovers, with their inevitable 


1“%The idea that the Tempter approached Eve with flattering gallantry in 
some form is neither Scriptural nor Miltonic. It is at least as old as Avitus. 
See Watson Kirkconnell, ‘‘Some Latin Analogues of Milton,’’ Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, xu (1946, Sec. 2), 175. 
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venite or deh, vieni; or the texts explicitly chosen for setting as 
serenades by Schubert or by Grétry (L’ Amant Jalouz, Act II): 


Tandis que tout sommeille 
Dans |’ombre de la nuit, 


followed by love’s invitation : 


Viens, suis mes pas 

Ou la beauté t’appelle. 
Milton could have sung, if he wished, many a lyric of the same 
kind, each conceivably a serenade. What is most earnestly intended 
by the application of the term is just as valid, however, without it: 
in the shoddy and faintly un-English gallantry of his advance, 
Satan is not actually using the language of Adam’s thoughtful 
courtship and rugged endearments. (Adam’s only sustained lyric 
praising his wife — VIII, 546-559 — is addressed not to her, but to 
Raphael, who rebukes him for the extravagance.) Rather, he is 
using something that he knows will delight Eve more: threadbare 
devices of glozing courtesy. We know well from Comus how con- 
scious Milton was of the origin of the word. Satan’s manners type 
him, if only for the moment, as a practitioner of a poetry that Mil- 
ton outgrew, as a member of the party he fought, as a remnant of 
the feudalism he rejected, as an ally of the family he married into 
— in short, as a Cavalier. 

More important, Satan here is the kind of poet that Milton dis- 
dainfully calls a ‘‘ vulgar amorist,’’ ’” aware that he himself, about 
the time of Arcades and earlier, passed through a similar vulgarity 
on his way up to the epic. Assuredly, he did not need a ‘‘source”’ 
for Satan’s flatteries. Nor can we point to any nocturnal invitation- 
song as exactly like Milton’s unrhymed lines. We can more profit- 
ably point in the direction whence the echoes come as we read 
Satan’s prologue. The opening alone, ‘‘Why sleepst thou, Eve?’’ 
may, at the first note, sound like 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
And come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past — 
and the familiar continuation. But if Milton meant an allusion to 
the Song of Solomon, he achieved it by contrast, for he carefully 
inverted the pictures, changing the dove for a nightingale, keeping 
only the sensuous delights. (When Adam — V, 17-18 — affection- 


17Reason of Church Government, ed. Patterson, p. 526. 
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ately rouses Eve with something more Biblical, ‘‘ Awake, my fairest, 
my espoused,’’ it is time to go to work.) A daylight awakening song 
closer to the spirit of Satan’s is the aubade, a form of erotic vanity 
that came into courtly love poetry just after the Middle Ages.** 
The amorous praise of darkness, ubiquitous enough, was cradled 
with Western love poetry in Provence. Milton, of course, need never 
have read the aube of the Troubadours (a night piece, widely dif- 
ferent from the aubade), or even Chaucer’s Troilus or Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, to have known many poems in a tradi- 
tion of daylight-hating, conceived in adultery, contemptuous of the 
husband, the gelos.'® When Milton put together Satan’s blandish- 
ments, taking one and another of these worn themes, it is unlikely 
that he had such ancient lyrics specifically in mind. What surely 
would have occurred to him sooner would have been something 
modern with the same courtly atmosphere, like Sidney’s fourth 
Song or any of dozens of lute-songs similar to it. The quoted com- 
monplaces make up about half of this one: 


Whither so fast? See how the kindly flowers 
Perfumes the air, and all to make thee stay... . 
Stay but awhile, Phoebe no tell-tale is... . 

Fear not, the ground seeks but to kiss thy feet. 
Hark, hark, how Philomela sweetly sings. .. . 

See how the heliotrope, herb of the sun, .. . 

Is not of force thine eyes bright beams to shun... . 
Stay but awhile, Phoebe no tell-tale is.2° 


But in the antiquity of the clichés we may see Milton’s, and Satan’s, 
estimate of Eve’s judiciousness. How many centuries of genteel 


18G, Paris, ‘‘Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France,’’ Part III, 
Journal des Savantes (March, 1892), p. 165. An example to the point here is 
‘Ode du Premier Jour de Mai,’’ by Jean Passerat, ed. George Saintsbury, 
French Lyrics (London, 1882), p. 111. 

19The Troubadour Guiraut Riquier wrote the unique Proven¢al serena. It is 
another aube: the lover bewails the length of the day rather than the shortness 
of the night. In K. Bartsch, ed. Chrestomathie Provengale (6th ed., Marburg, 
1904), p. 310. For a pertinent example of the aube proper, see Carl Appel, ed. 
Provenzalische Chrestomathie (5th ed., Leipzig, 1920), No. 54. For more of 
the conventions and flavor of this adulterous chivalry, see a Nachtlied of an 
anonymous minnesinger in J. J. Gérres, ed. Altdeutsche Volks- und Meister- 
lieder (Frankfurt a. M., 1817), pp. 96-97. On the serenade, its congeners and 
their conceits, passing in Italy from the Provencal tradition into Renaissance 
poetry, see Alessandro d’ Ancona, La Poesia Popolare Italiana (Livorno, 1878), 
esp. pp. 414-420. 

20Francis Pilkington, The First Booke of Songs or Ayres ... for the Lute, 
1605, No. v, ed. E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1920), p. 564. To come probably within Milton’s ken, see Sir Henry 
Lucas, ‘‘Come, my Lucasta, here’s the grove,’’ set by Henry Lawes, Ayres 
and Dialogues, Book I, 1653, p. 25. 
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immorality must Satan’s words convey to a more sophisticated 
listener ! 

Reason also is choice, and Satan has learned how to gauge the 
woman’s irrational taste. If a panegyric to night will please her, so 
will the rest of the manners and the shallow, tinny song of a Cava- 
lier seducer. It is not the least disastrous effect of Eve’s inferior 
reason that she cannot appreciate the difference between Adam’s 
not ungraceful tongue and the lyrics of a vulgar amorist who might 
be content 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair.21 


21Lycidas, ll. 68-69. 


AN INTRODUCTORY PETRARCH BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ernest H. WILKINS 
Harvard University 


It is hoped that this bibliography may prove helpful both to 
students who are beginning work in the field of Petrarch scholar- 
ship and to scholars in other fields who may desire guidance in 
consulting editions of Petrarch and in controlling the field of 
Petrarch criticism and research. 

In Part I my chief aim has been to list for each of the several 
works the edition having the best text. If that edition is annotated, 
I have noted the fact. If not, I have listed also the edition having 
the best notes. I have listed also the best Italian and the best 
English translations of the Latin works for which such translations 
are available; and I have listed also the reproductions of auto- 
graph MSS. French translations of many of the Latin works are 
listed by Miss Fowler in 65, pp. 7-64, passim. 

For all individual works available in the Edizione nazionale, the 
edition therein contained offers the best text. For individual works 
not available either in the Edizione nazionale or in any other 
modern edition, the collective edition of 1554 is the ‘‘best’’ only in 
the sense that it is much more generally available than any of the 
preceding collective or separate editions, and is therefore generally 
used for reference. In most or all such cases the texts in such 
preceding editions are somewhat better than those of the edition of 
1554; but even so they are quite unreliable. If one is driven to the 
old editions and thinks it important to reach the best textual read- 
ing possible for a given passage, he should examine, as far as pos- 
sible, all the collective and separate editions prior to that of 1554 
(except that of 1503, which is an inferior reprint of that of 1501). 
An inferior reprint of the edition of 1554 was published at Basle 
in 1581. 

The title Le rime is sometimes used with reference to all the 
Italian works; sometimes with reference to the Canzoniere and the 
other Italian lyrics as against the Triumphs; and sometimes as a 
title for the Canzoniere alone. The title Rime sparse is sometimes 
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used for the Canzoniere alone; and the titles Rime disperse and 
Rime estravaganti are sometimes used for the lyrics not included 
in the Canzoniere. 

The titles given in parenthesis in certain cases are Petrarch’s 
own titles for the works concerned. 

In Part II, after mentioning the chapter by Sapegno, which is 
now the normal point of departure for the study of any Petrarch 
problem, I have listed certain other general works on Petrarch; 
have then given, directly or indirectly, the main bibliographical 
references; and have added finally a selective list of other books on 
Petrarch. 


PART I. THE BEST EDITIONS OF THE 
WORKS OF PETRARCH 


A. COLLECTED WORKS 


1. Francisci Petrarchae .. . opera quae ex- 
tant omnia, 4 vols. (usually bound as one 
vol. or as 2 vols.), Basle, 1554. 

2. Edizione nazionale delle opere di Fran- 
cesco Petrarca, Florence, 1926-. 20 vols. 
planned, of which 6 have been published, 
and others are forthcoming. 


B. ANTHOLOGIES 
a. In Latin: 


3. Opere latine di Francesco Petrarca, ed. 
by L. M. Capelli and R. Bessone, Turin, 
1904. 


In Italian translation : 


4. L’autobiografia, il Secreto e Dell’ igno- 
ranza suae d’altrut, col fioretto de’ Remedi 
dell’ una e dell’ altra fortuna, trans. by 
various writers, ed. by A. Solerti, Flor- 
ence, 1904. 


C. INDIVIDUAL WORKS 


a. In Italian Verse: 


I. THE CANZONIERE (RERUM VULGARIUM FRAGMENTA) : 


Text: 5. Le rime sparse e i trionfi, ed. by E. Chidr- 
boli, Bari, 1930. 
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Notes: 6. Le rime sparse, ed. by Chidrboli, Milan, 
1924. 
Reproductions of Petrarch’s Mss. : 
V. L. 3195: 


Photographic reproduction : 


7. L’originale del Canzoniere di Francesco 
Petrarca, codice Vaticano Latino 3195, 
riprodotto in fototipia a cura della Bi- 
blioteca Vaticana, ed. by M. Vattasso, 
Milan, 1905. 


Diplomatic reproduction : 


8. Francisci Petrarche laureati poete Rerum 
vulgarium fragmenta, ed. by E. Modi- 
gliani, Rome, 1904. 
V. L. 3196: 


Photographic reproduction : 


9. R. Accademia d’Italia, Jl codice vaticano 
lat. 3196 autografo del Petrarca, ed. by 
M. Porena, Rome, 1941. 


Diplomatic reproduction : 


10. M. Pelaez, in ‘‘ Descrizioni e trascrizioni,”’ 
in Bullettino dell’ Archivio paleografico 
italiano, II (1910), 163-216. 


Il. LYRICS NOT INCLUDED IN THE CANZONIERE: 


Text: 11. Rime disperse di Francesco Petrarca, ed. 
by A. Solerti, Florence, 1909. 


Ill. THE TRIUMPHS: 


Text: 12. Die Triumphe Francesco Petrarcas in 
kritischem texte herausgegeben, ed. by C. 
Appel, Halle, 1901. 


Notes: 13. I trionfi, ed. by C. Calcaterra, Turin, 
1923. 
b. In Latin Verse: 
IV. AFRICA: 
Text: 14. Ed. by N. Festa (= Edizione nazionale, 
Vol. I), 1926. 
Ital. trans. : 15. By A. Barolo, Turin, 1933. 


Partial notes and Ital. trans.: 


16. Luoghi dell’ Africa, trans. by E. Carrara, 
Milan, 1930. 
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BUCOLICUM CARMEN : 


Text: In 17. A. Avena, Il Bucolicum carmen e i suoi 
commenti inediti, Padua, 1906. 
Ital. trans. : 18. By various writers, in Francisci Pe- 


trarchae poémata minora, ed. by D. Ros- 
setti, Vol. I, Milan, 1829. 


EPISTOLAE METRICAE: 


Text: (19. Ed. by E. Bianchi, forthcoming in the 
Vdizione nazionale. ) 
Text and Ital. trans. : 


In 18, Vols. II and IIT, 1831 and 1834. 

Notes and German trans. : 
20. Franz Petrarcas Poetische Briefe, trans. 
and ed. by F. Friedersdorff, Halle, 1903. 


OTHER LATIN POEMS BY OR ASCRIBED TO PETRARCH. Letters to 
Horace and Virgil, though in verse, appear as Letters 10 and 
11 of Book XXIV of the Epistolae de rebus familiaribus : see 
32-34 below. A few other poems are contained in 18, Vol. IIT. 
For a few other poems, see 65, pp. 65-69. 


e. In Latin Prose: 
DE GESTIS CESARIS: see X. 


VIII. DE OTIO RELIGIOSO : 


X. 


Text: In 1. 

Ital. trans. : 21. By L. Volpicelli, Rome, 1928. 

DE REMEDIIS UTRIUSQUE FORTUNAE: 

Text: In 1. 

Ital. trans. : 22. By Remigio Nannini, Venice, 1549. 


Abbreviated Ital. trans. : 
Fioretto de’ rimedii contro fortuna di 
messer Francesco Petrarca, trans. by 
Giovanni da San Miniato. In 4. 

Eng. trans. : 23. Phisicke against Fortune, as well pros- 
perous, as adverse, trans. by Thomas 
Twyne, London, 1579. 

DE SUI IPSIUS ET MULTORUM IGNORANTIA: see XIX. 


DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS (QUORUNDAM CLARISSIMORUM HEROUM 
EPYTHOMA) : 


In general: 


Text: (24. Ed. by G. Martellotti, forthcoming in the 
Edizione nazionale). 


XI. 
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Text and Ital. trans. : 
25. Ed. by L. Razzolini, with Ital. trans. by 
Donato degli Albanzani (in the Collezione 
di opere inedite o rare dei primi tre 
secoli della lingua), 2 vols., Bologna, 


1874-79. 
DE GESTIS CESARIS : 
Text: 26. Francisci Petrarchae Historia Iulti Cae- 
saris, ed. by C. E. C. Schneider, Leipzig, 
1827. 
Ital. trans. : In 25. 


Reproduction of Petrarch’s Ms.: 

27. Pétrarque: Vie de César; reproduction 
phototypique du manuscrit autographe 
manuscrit latin 5784 de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, ed. by L. Dorez, Paris, 1906. 


Fragments not in 25: 

Text: In 28. P. de Nolhac, ‘‘le ‘De viris illustribus’ 
de Pétrarque: notice sur les manuscrits 
originaux, suivie de fragments inédits,’’ 
in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, XXXIV, Part 
I, 1891, pp. 61-148. 

Compendium : 
Text: Epitome illustrium virorum. In 1. 


DE VITA SOLITARIA : 


Text: 29. Ed. by A. Altamura, Naples, 1943. 
Ttal. trans. : 30. By L. Asioli, Milan, 1927. 
Eng. trans. : 31. The Life of Solitude, by Francis Pe- 


trarch, trans. by J. Zeitlin, University of 
Tilinois Press, 1924. 


XII-XVII. EPISTOLAE: 


XII. 


EPISTOLAE FAMILIARES (FAMILIARUM RERUM LIBRI) : 


Text: 32. Vols. I-ITT, ed. by V. Rossi, and Vol. IV, 
ed. by Rossi and U. Boseo (= Edizione 
nazionale, Vols. X-XITIT), 1933-1942. 


Notes and Ital. trans.: 


33. Lettere ... delle cose familiari . . . Let- 
tere varie, trans. by G. Fracassetti, 5 
vols., Florence, 1863-67. 


Eng. trans. of Book XXIV, Letters 3-12: 


34. Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors, 
trans. by M. E. Cosenza, Chicago, 1910. 
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XII. EPISTOLA POSTERITATI: 


Text and Ital. trans. : 
In 35. Francesco Petrarca, Lettere autobio- 
grafiche, ed. and trans. by E. Carrara, 
Milan, 1928. 
Eng. trans.: In 36. J. H. Robinson and H. W. Rolfe, Pe- 
trarch, the First Modern Scholar and 
Man of Letters, 2d ed., New York, 1914. 


XIV. EPISTOLAE SENILES: 


Text: In 1. 
Ital. trans. : 37. Lettere senili, trans. by Fracassetti, 2 
vols., Florence, 1869-1870. 


Better texts and Ital. trans. of several letters: 
I 2-3 and 5, I1 1, VIL 1, X 1, XV 7, and XVI 2 and 5: 
In 38. P. Piur, Petrarcas Briefwechsel mit deut- 
schen Zeitgenossen (=K. Burdach, Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation, Vol. VII), 
Berlin, 1933. 


X 2 and XVII 2: 
In 35. 


XI 4: In 39. Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario, ed. by F. 
Novati, Vol. IV, Rome, 1911, pp. 276-277. 
XIV 1: 

Text: 40. Francisci Petrarche laureati Rerum se- 
nilium liber XIV. Ad Magnificum Fran- 
ciscum de Carraria Padue dominum. 
— I. Ed. by V. Ussani, Padua, 
1922. 


Ital. trans. : 
41. Lettera di Francesco Petrarca al Ma- 
gnifico Francesco da Carrara Signore di 
Padova. Delle ‘‘Senili”’ lib. XIV. Epist. 
I. Trans. by Fracassetti, revised by C. 
Landi, Padua, 1922. 


XVIL3: In 42. J. B. Severs, The Interary Relationships 
of Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale, New Haven 
and New York, 1942. 


XV. EPISTOLAE SINE NOMINE: 


Text: In 43. P. Piur, Petrarcas ‘‘Buch ohne Namen’’ 
und die Papstliche Kurie, Halle, 1925. 


Notes and Ital. trans. : 
44. Le anepigrafe di Francesco Petrarca, 
trans. by O. d’Uva, Sassari, 1895. 
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XVI. EPISTOLAE VARIAE: 


Text: In 45. Epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae, 
ed. by Fracassetti, Vol. III, Florence, 
1863. 
Notes and Ital. trans. : 
In 33. 
Better texts of certain letters: 
12; In 38. 


38, 40, 42, and 48: 
In 46. Cola di Rienzo, Briefwechsel, ed. by 
Burdach and Piur (=Burdach, Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation, Vol. II), 
Berlin, 1912-1928. 


XVII. OTHER LETTERS. A few other letters are published in 38 and 
in various other places: see my Modern Discussions of the Dates 
of Petrarch’s Prose Letters, Chicago, 1929, p. 2. 


XVIII-XXI. INVECTIVES, ETC.: 


Text: (47. Ed. by P. G. Ricci, forthcoming in the 
Edizione nazionale ). 


XVIII. APOLOGIA (CONTRA CUIUSDAM GALLI CALUMNIAS APOLOGIA) : 


Text: In 48. Magistri Johannis de Hysdinio Invectiva 
contra Fr. Petrarcham et Fr. Petrarchae 
contra cuiusdam Galli calumnias apologia, 
ed. by E. Cocchia, in R. Accademia di 
Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di 
Napoli, Atti, N. S. VII (1919), pp. 91- 
202. 


XIX. DE SUI IPSIUS ET MULTORUM IGNORANTIA: 


Text: 49. le Traité De sui ipsius et multorum 
ignorantia, publié d’aprés le manuscrit 
autographe de la Bibliothéque Vaticane, 
ed. by L. M. Capelli, Paris, 1906. 


Ital. trans. : sy Capelli, in 4. 


XX. INVECTIVA CONTRA GALLUM QUENDAM INNOMINATUM SED IN 
DIGNITATE POSITUM: 


Text: In 50. Vattasso, I codici petrarcheschi della Bi- 


blioteca Vaticana, Rome, 1908, pp. 207- 
228. 


XXI. INVECTIVARUM CONTRA MEDICUM QUENDAM LIBRI IV: 
Text: In 1. 
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XXII. ITINERARIUM SYRIACUM (ITINERARIUM BREVE DE IANUA USQUE 
AD IERUSALEM ET TERRAM SANCTAM) : 
Text: (51. Ed. by G. Billanovich, forthcoming in 
the Edizione nazionale). 
In 52. G. Lumbroso, Memorie italiane del buon 
tempo antico, Turin, 1889, pp. 16-49. 


XXIII. ORATIONS: 


In 53. A. Hortis, Scritti inediti di Francesco 
Petrarca, Trieste, 1874. 


XXIV. PSALMI PENITENTIALES: 


Text and French trans. : 

54. Pétrarque, les Psaumes pénitentiauz, 
publiés d’aprés le manuscrit de la Bi- 
bliothéque de Lucerne, ed. by H. Cochin, 
Paris, 1929. 

Eng. paraphrase : 
In 55. G. Chapman, Petrarch’s Seven Peniten- 
tiall Psalms, paraphrastically translated, 
with other philosophicall poems, London, 


1612. 
XXV. RERUM MEMORANDARUM LIBRI: 
Text: 56. Ed. by Billanovich (=Edizione nazionale, 


Vol. XIV), 1945. 


XXVI. SECRETUM: 


Text: In 1. 
Ital. trans. : 57. By Carrara, Florence, 1943. 
Eng. trans. : 58. Petrarch’s Secret, trans. by W. H. 


Draper, London, 1911. 


XXVII. MINOR WORKS BY OR ASCRIBED TO PETRARCH: see 53, and 65, 
pp. 65-69 and (for the Privilegium lauree) 409-410. 


PART II. WORKS ON PETRARCH 


A. THE MAIN GENERAL WORK 


59. N. Sapegno, ‘‘Il Petrarea,’’ in his Il Trecento (in the Storia 
letteraria d’Italia), 2d ed., Milan, 1942, pp. 165-276. 


B. OTHER GENERAL WORKS 


60. U. Bosco, Petrarca, Turin, 1946. 


61. E. Carrara, ‘‘Petrarca,’’ in the Enciclopedia italiana di sci- 
enze, lettere ed arti. Also separately published, Rome, 1937. 
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y 62. E. H. R. Tatham, Francesco Petrarca: the First Modern Man 
of Letters, 2 vols., London, 1925-26. 

L 63. L. Tonelli, Petrarca, Milan, 1930. 

’ C. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


64. E. Calvi, Bibliografia analitica petrarchesca (1877-1904) in 
continuazione a quella del Ferrazzi, Rome, 1904. 


) 65. Cornell University Library, Catalogue of the Petrarch Col- 
lection Bequeathed by Willard Fiske, compiled by Mary 
Fowler, Oxford University Press, 1916. 

66. G. Prezzolini, Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica 
della letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1932, Vol. II, Rome, 1940, 
articles ‘‘Petrarca’’ and ‘‘Petrarchismo,’’ pp. 765-780. 


r 67. L. Suttina, Bibliografia delle opere a stampa intorno a Fran- 
Z cesco Petrarca esistenti nella Biblioteca Rossettiana di Trieste, 
anni 1485-1904, Trieste, 1908. 


See also 59, pp. 265-276 and the other bibliographies and bibli- 
4 ographical reviews listed in the introductory note on pp. 265-266. 


, D. OTHER BOOKS ON PETRARCH 


68. C. Appel, Zur Entwickelung italienischer Dichtungen Petrar- 
cas, Halle, 1891. 

7 69. Billanovich, Scrittoio del Petrarca, Rome, 1947. 

70. C. Calcaterra, Nella selva del Petrarca, Bologna, 1942. 

71. H. Cochin, un Ami de Pétrarque: lettres de Francesco Nelli a 
Pétrarque, Paris, 1892. 

72. Cochin, le Frére de Pétrarque et le livre Du repos des religieux, 

q Paris, 1903. 

73. F. De Sanctis, Saggio critico sul Petrarca, ed. by B. Croce, 

: Naples, 1907. 

74. N. Festa, Saggio sull’ ‘‘Africa’’ del Petrarca, Palermo, ete., 
1926. 


75. A. Foresti, Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca, Brescia, 
1928. 


76. F. Petrarca e la Lombardia, Milan, 1904. 

77. K. McKenzie, Concordanza delle rime di Francesco Petrarca, 
Oxford and New Haven, 1912. 

78. V. Masséna (Prince d’Essling) and E. Miintz, Pétrarque, ses 
études d’art, ete., Paris, 1902. 

79. P. de Nolhae, Pétrarque et Uhumanisme, 2d ed., 2 vols., Paris, 
1907. 


t- 80. Padova in onore di Francesco Petrarca, Padua, 1909. 
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81. Parma a Francesco Petrarca, Parma, 1934. 

82. Pétrarque: Mélanges de littérature et d’histoire, Paris, 1928. 

83. Ruth S. Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere, Chicago, 1925. 

84. F. Rizzi, Francesco Petrarca e il decennio parmense (1341- 
1351), Turin ete., 1934. 

85. V. Rossi, Studi sul Petrarca e sul Rinascimento, Florence, 1930. 

86. C. Segre, Studi petrarcheschi, 2d ed., Florence, 1911. 

87. A. Solerti, Le vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino 
al secolo decimosesto, Milan, 1904. 

88. Studi petrarcheschi, Arezzo, 1928. 

89. J. Vianey, le Pétrarquisme en France, Montpellier, 1909. 

90. B. Zumbini, Studi sul Petrarca, 2d ed., Florence, 1895. 


See also 36. 
E. PERIODICALS 


91. R. Accademia Petrarca di Lettere, Arti e Scienze di Arezzo, 
Annali della Cattedra Petrarchesca, 1930-35. 


92. Studi petrarcheschi, 1948-. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF CALDERON’S PLAYS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By Everett W. HEssE 


University of Wisconsin 


The present study aims to bring up-to-date the work done by 
Ticknor, Hartzenbusch, Breymann, La Barrera, Cotarelo, Astrana 
Marin and others concerning the publication of Calderén’s plays 
in the seventeenth century as well as to point out the various im- 
portant problems still to be resolved. 


PLAYS PUBLISHED PRIOR TO 1636 


The earliest printed play of which there is any record appears 
to be El astrélogo fingido found in volume 25 of the ‘‘ Diferentes,”’ 
Zaragoza, 1633 with a licencia dated 1632.1 In the table of contents 
it is called El amante astrélogo. 

Next three plays appeared in volume 28 of the ‘‘Diferentes,’’ 
Huesca, 1634. They are: 1) La devocion de la cruz (with the title: 
La cruz en la sepultura, and ascribed to Lope de Vega)?; 2) (De) 
un castigo tres venganzas (now called Un castigo en tres vengan- 
zas)*;3) Amor, honor y poder (with the title La industria contra el 
poder y el honor contra la fuerza and ascribed to Lope de Vega) .* 


THE First Five ‘‘Partes,’’ 1636-1677 


The death of Lope de Vega in 1635 left Spain with only one 
dramatist of first rank— Calderén. Unfortunately, Calderon 
seems to have taken little or no interest at first in the publication 
of his plays. His brother José gathered together twelve comedias, 
probably acquiring the manuscripts from autores and published 


1This play is also in the Segunda parte, 1637. 
2La devocion de la cruz appeared also in the Primera parte, 1636, and again 


in Comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio ... (y otros autores). Parte veinte y 
ocho, Zaragoza, 1639, with the title La cruz en la sepultura. 
’This play is also found in Comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio... (y otros 


autores). Parte veinte y ocho. Zaragoza, 1639, and again in the Quinta parte, 
1677, the parte which Calderén disowned. 
4It is also in the Segunda parte, 1637. 
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them in the Primera parte, Madrid, 1636.5 In those days when a 
dramatist had sold the MS of a play to an impressario, he lost all 
his rights to it. Anybody could produce the play or print it with- 
out the author’s consent. Not infrequently producers found it 
necessary to suppress characters, lines and even entire scenes in 
order to fit the play to their troupe. Hence it was almost impos- 
sible for an author to publish his plays in exactly the same form 
in which they had left his hand. 

In the dedication to the Primera parte, José states his reasons 

for publishing his brother’s plays; viz. : 
. .. por hallarlas todas erradas, mal corregidas, y muchas que no son suyas 
en su nombre, y otras que lo son en el ajeno. Y aunque es verdad que en lo 
uno, y en lo otro él era el que aventuraba menos, pues siempre iba a ganar, 
asi en que sus errores se le achacasen a otro en que los aciertos de otro (que 
siendo ajenos lo serian) se le atribuyesen a él, con todo eso he querido que 
el que las leyere las halle cabales, enmendadas y corregidas a su gusto, pues 
las he dado a la estampa con Animo sdélo de que, ya que han de salir, salgan 
enteras, por lo menos: que si ninguno hubiera de imprimirlas, yo fuera el 
primero que dejara olvidarlas, 

Astrana Marin, in the introduction to his recent edition of some 
of Calderén’s plays, is of the opinion that the corrections and 
emendations were not made from the originals because they were 
no longer available.* Is it not reasonable, however, to assume that 
at least the changes were made by Calder6én himself ? 

A second edition of the Primera parte is dated 1640. A compari- 
son of this edition with the princeps should be undertaken to 
ascertain whether there are any differences in text. 

The Primera parte contains the following plays’: 1) La vida es 
sueno, 2) Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, 3) El purgatorio 
de San Patricio, 4) La gran Cenobia, 5) La devocién de la cruz, 
6) La puente de Mantible, 7) Saber del mal y del bien, 8) Lances 
de amor y fortuna, 9) La dama duende, 10) Peor esta que estaba, 
11) El sitio de Breda, 12) El principe constante. 

José also published a Segunda parte of his brother’s plays 
dated 1637. In the dedicatory he writes: 


5As the title-page of this parte and of the others that follow have been 
reproduced by Cotarelo, Astrana Marin and others, it will not be repeated here. 

6Astrana Marin, Obras completas de Calderén, Madrid, 1932, p. xiv. 

70f these twelve plays, La devocidén de la cruz had already appeared in 
1634, ef. note 2; La vida es sueno also appeared in Parte XXX of the ‘‘ Difer- 
entes,’’ Zaragoza, 1636; and El principe constante is found again in Parte VI 
of the ‘‘Escogidas,’’ Zaragoza, 1654. La dama duende appeared in Parte 
XXX, Zaragoza, 1636 and Parte XXIX, Valencia, 1636 of the ‘‘Diferentes’’; 
Casa con dos puertas is also in Parte XX1IX, Valencia, 1636. 
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En la Primera parte, Excelentisimo seiior, de las comedias que imprimi de 
don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, mi hermano, propuse la razon que para im- 
primirlas me obligaba, y fué que, no pudiendo estorbar que otros las im- 
primiesen erradas y defectuosas, quise que, saliendo de mi poder, fuesen, ya 
que defectuosas, no, por lo menos erradas. Restaurarlas, solamente pretendi 
de los errores ajenos, y ofreciéndolas hoy a los pies de V. E., me persuado a 
que han de quedarlo de los propios, pues en el sagrado de tan generosa pro- 
teccién calificaron los defectos de su insuficiencia. 


Another edition of the Segunda parte is dated the same year. 
H. C. Heaton believes that this is the second edition (which he 
designates ‘‘Q’’ — the first edition already mentioned being des- 
ignated ‘‘QC’’).* Toro y Gisbert, however, believes that neither 
**QC”’ nor ‘‘Q’’ is the first edition of the second part, but that 
both derive from an edition now lost.® Cotarelo y Mori discredits 
the belief in an earlier edition and recognizes ‘‘QC’’ as the 
princeps.’° 

Toro y Gisbert states that he found notable differences between 
these editions and the Vera Tassis edition which will be discussed 
later." 


A reprint of the Segunda parte was made in 1641 based on the 
**QC’”’ text. A comparison of all three editions of the Segunda 
parte should be undertaken in order to ascertain if there are any 
differences in text. 


The Segunda parte contains the following plays'’*: 1) El mayor 
encanto amor, 2) Argenis y Poliarco, 3) El galan fantasma, 4) 


8H. C. Heaton, ‘‘On the Segunda Parte of Calderén,’’ in Hispanic Review, 
Vv (1937), 208-222. Convincing evidence is offered to show that ‘‘QC’’ is the 
first edition. 

Astrana Marin, op. cit., p. xviii, states that the edition designated by Heaton 
as ‘‘Q’’ (by Toro y Gisbert as ‘‘A’’) is the first edition of the second part, 
and that since it had countless errors, pages misnumbered and other mutila- 
tions, José was probably ashamed to offer it to the Duke and had another 
edition printed in which many defects disappeared, although errors still abound- 
ed and many verses were touched up and improved. He then goes on to say 
that neither Vera Tassis nor Keil nor Hartzenbusch, nor any of the editors of 
Calderén knew what he calls the ‘‘new edition,’’ designated by Heaton as 
*“QC,’’ by Toro y Gisbert as ‘‘B’’; and that all copied ‘‘Q.’’ He also men- 
tions that Vera Tassis made absurd corrections. 

9Miguel de Toro y Gisbert, ‘‘Conocemos el texto verdadero de las comedias 
de Calderén?’’ in Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola, v (1918), 412. 

10E, Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca, Madrid, 1924, p. 185. 

11Toro y Gisbert, op. cit., 418-420. 

120f these twelve plays, the following had already been published previous- 
ly: El astrélogo fingido in Parte XXV, ‘‘Diferentes,’’ Zaragoza, 1633; Amor, 
honor, y poder in Parte XXVIII, ‘‘Diferentes,’’ Huesca, 1634. A secreto 
agravio, secreta venganza is also found in Parte VI, ‘‘ Escogidas,’’ Zaragoza, 
1653. 
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Judas Macabeo, 5) El médico de su honra, 6) Origen, pérdida, y 
restauracion de la Virgen de Sagrario, 7) El mayor monstruo del 
mundo, 8) El hombre pobre todo es trazas, 9) A secreto agravio, 
secreta venganza, 10) El astrélogo fingido, 11) Amor, honor y 
poder, 12) Los tres mayores prodigios. 

The Tercera parte was published in Madrid in 1664 by Sebastian 
Ventura de Vergara Salcedo. 

In the dedicatory, attributed to Calderén, we read: 
... vera V. E, las razones con que don Sebastian Ventura de Vergara Salcedo, 
mi mds apasionado amigo, se ha movido a sacar estas doce comedias de su (sic) 
originales, procurando (segin dice) restaurarlas de los achacados errores que 
padecen otras en la estampa (como si no les bastaran los mios, sin que 
necesitaran, para su desdoro, de que nadie las afiadiera los ajenos), y esto en 
tanto grado, que aun las que fueron mias, sin muchas que sin serlo andan en 
nombre mio no conservan de haberlo sido m&s que el nombre. Bien debiera 


agradecerle la fineza de que, ya que hayan de salir hurtadas, ajenas y defec- 
tuosas, salgan corregidas, enmendadas y cabales. 


A second edition of the Tercera parte also bears the date 1664.'* 

The Tercera parte contains the following plays 1) En esta vida 
todo es verdad y todo mentira, 2) El maestro de danzar, 3) Maiianas 
de abril, y mayo, 4) Los hijos de la fortuna, Tedgenes y Cariclea, 
5) Afectos de odio y amor, 6) La hija del aire, primera parte, 7) La 
hija del aire, segunda parte, 8) Ni amor se libra de amor, 9) El 
laurel de Apolo, 10) La pirpura de la rosa, 11) La fiera, el rayo, 
y la piedra, 12) También hay duelo en las damas. 

The plays contained in the princeps of the first three partes 
should be compared with the corresponding plays of the second 
(and in one instance a third) edition to determine whether there 
are any changes in text. The plays of the first three parts should 
also be compared for changes in text with the corresponding plays 
published in the various play collections. 

The Cuarta parte was published in Madrid in 1672 and contains 


13As far as I know, H. C. Heaton is the first to call attention to the fact 
that there were two editions of the Tercera parte, both bearing the same date, 
1664. See his article on the Segunda parte in Hispanic Review, v (1937), 212, 
n. 6, where he says: ‘‘. . . but also of the Tercera parte (two editions as of 
1664: see Cambridge University Library Bulletin (Extra series), Catalogue 
of the Maccoll Collection and other Spanish Books, Cambridge, 1910, p. 15; 
the title pages are almost identical: other copies of the reprint may be readily 
identified by ‘Excelentissimo’ for Excel™° of the original, sixth line of print).’’ 

I have in my possession microfilm prints of El laurel de Apolo of the Tercera 
parte (both editions). A comparison of the text of the two editions of this 
play has revealed a certain amount of editing. See my article on ‘‘The Two 
Versions of Calderén’s, El laurel de Apolo’’ in Hispanic Review, xiv (1946), 
213-234. 


‘ 
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among the preliminaries a list of plays which were not written by 
Calder6n but which had been printed under his name. A second 
edition of this parte appeared in 1674 by Bernardo de Hervada.'* 

Professor Heaton in his article on the Segunda parte attempts to 
prove on the basis of typographical peculiarities that the Segunda 
parte ‘‘Q’’ was printed around 1673. An investigation might pos- 
sibly reveal that the ‘‘1640’’ edition of the Primera parte, as well 
as one of the two editions of the 7'ercera parte dated 1664, likewise 
bear false dates and that their real dates of printing were around 
1673 or 1674; i.e., all of the reprints of the first four partes were 
published, perhaps under the supervision of the aged Calderén 
himself, about a decade before Vera Tassis brought out his edition.’ 

The Cuarta parte contains the following plays: 1) El postrer 
duelo de Espana, 2) Eco y Narcisco, 3) El monstruo de los jardines, 
4) El encanto sin encanto, 5) La nita de Gomez Arias, 6) El Gran 
Principe de Fez, 7) El Faetonte, 8) La aurora en Copacabana, 
9) El Conde Lucanor, 10) Apolo y Climene, 11) El golfo de las 
sirenas, 12) Fineza contra fineza. 

Since the first four partes of Calder6n are so rare and very few 
libraries possess copies of all four, the following table showing 
their location has been inserted :'* 


I II III IV 
Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid) 1640 1637b 1664 1672 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) 1636 1637a 1664a 1674 
1640 1637b 
British Museum 1637b 1664 
U. of N. C. Library 1640 1637b 1674 
Cambridge 1640 1637b 1664a 
1637b 1664b 
Ticknor 1637b 1664a 1672 
Munich 1636 1637a 
1640 
Berlin 1637b 
Vatican 1636 1664a 1672 
1640 
Naples 1637a 


14. have in my possession microfilm reprints of the two editions of the 
Cuarta parte. A line by line comparison of the texts of the plays has revealed 
numerous changes which will be discussed in my forthcoming article ‘‘The 
First and Second Editions of Calderén’s Cuarta parte.’’ 

15H{, C. Heaton, op. cit., p. 221, n. 24. 

16H, C. Heaton of New York University has very generously provided me 
with almost all the information contained in this table. a — first edition, b — 
second edition. This differentiation was made wherever known. My copies are 
all on microfilm. 
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Florence 1637a 
1641 
Buchanan 1640? 1637b 1672 
Cotarelo 1637b 
Hispanic Library 1640 1672 
1674 
Univ. of Penna 1641 
Hesse 1636 1637b 1664a 1672 
1640 1637a 1674 


A Quinta parte appeared in Madrid and Barcelona in 1677. 
Cotarelo, who possessed one of the two or three known copies of 
the Madrid edition, believes that the Barcelona edition is a pla- 
giarism based on the Madrid copy.’’ He doubts the validity of the 
preliminaries of the Barcelona copy, which are dated 1676, basing 
his suspicions largely on the fact that in the Barcelona edition the 
tasa is dated March 18, 1677, Madrid.’* Astrana Marin, on the 
other hand, after admitting that the preliminaries of the Barcelona 
edition are suspicious, still recognizes it as the first edition.’® 

Copies of these two editions of the Quinta parte are extremely 
rare. As far as I know there are only two or three copies of each 
edition. 


Madrid, 1677 University of Michigan Library 
Vatican Library 
Hesse (microfilm) 


Barcelona, 1677 University of Toronto Library 
Biblioteca Nacional 
University of North Carolina Library 
University of Wisconsin (microfilm) 
Hesse (microfilm) ?° 


The Quinta parte contains the following plays*': 1) Fieras 


17Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 339. Cotarelo believed that he was the sole possessor 
of the Madrid edition, but Antonio Restori in his Saggi di Bibliografia teatrali 
spagnuola, Genova, 1927, p. 82, indicates that the Vatican library also owns a 
copy. 

18Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 336, n. 1. 

19Astrana Marin, op. cit., pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 

20f wish to thank Professor C. P. Wagner of Michigan and Professor M. 
A. Buchanan of Toronto for making it possible for me to obtain microfilm 
copies of these two editions. I plan to compare the text of these two partes 
in the near future. 

21The following plays had been published previously: Un castigo en tres 
venganzas, Parte 28, ‘‘Diferentes,’’ Huesca, 1634; La critica del amor, Parte 
42, ‘‘Diferentes,’’ Zaragoza, 1650; Amado y aborrecido and Darlo todo y no 
dar nada in Parte 8, ‘‘ Escogidas,’’? Madrid, 1657. 
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afemina amor, 2) La estatua de Prometeo, 3) El Tuzani del (de la) 
Alpujarra (which is, Amar después de la muerte), 4) La critica del 
amor (which is, No hay burlas con el amor), 5) El rey D. Pedro en 
Madrid y Infanzén de Illescas (not by Calderén), 6) Amado y 
aborrecido, 7) Cémo se comunican dos estrellas contrarias (not 
by Calderon), 8) El jardin de Falerina, 9) Darlo todo y no dar 
nada, 10) Un castigo en tres venganzas. 

In the prologue of his Autos sacramentales published in the same 
year as the Quinta parte, Calderén disowned four of the ten above- 
mentioned plays. Two of the plays are not by Calderén. He prob- 
ably did not recognize two others because the titles had been 
changed. 


PLAYS WHICH APPEARED IN THE COLLECTIONS 1636-1679 


From 1636 up to several years prior to Calderén’s death, not a 
few plays found their way into the collections known as the 
‘**Diferentes’’ and the ‘‘ Escogidas.’’ The partes listed below con- 
tain the princeps of the plays cited: 


1636 Zaragoza, Parte 30, ‘‘Diferentes’’ 
El privilegio de las mujeres 
1. Calderén 
2. Montalban 
3. Coello 


1638 Barcelona, Parte 31, ‘‘Diferentes’’ 
Con quien vengo, vengo22 


1650 Zaragoza, Parte 42, ‘‘ Diferentes’’ 


No hay burlas con le amor23 
La hija del aire 

El pintor de su deshonra 

El secreto a voces 


1650 Zaragoza, Parte 43, ‘‘Diferentes’’ 
La desdicha de la voz 


1651 Aleala, El mejor de los mejores libros . . . de comedias neuvas. 
El alcaide de si mismo 
El alcalde de Zalamea 
(with title: El garrote mds bien dado) 
Los empejios de un acaso 
(with title: Los empeiios que se ofrecen) 
Majana sera otro dia 


1652 Madrid, Primera parte, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


La exaltacién de la cruz 
Luis Pérez, el gallego 


22Also in Parte 1, ‘‘ Escogidas,’’? Madrid, 1652. 
23Also found in the Quinta parte, Madrid and Barcelona, 1677. 
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Mejor esta que estaba 
Nadie (nada) fie su secreto 

(with title: No guardas ti tu secreto) 
No siempre lo peor es cierto 

(with title: Nunca lo peor es cierto) 


1653 Madrid, Cuarta parte, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


Amigo, amante y leal24 
Enfermar con el remedio 
1. Calderén 
2. Vélez de Guevara 
3. Cancer 


1653 Madrid, Quinta parte, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 
Agradecer y no amar 


1654 Zaragoza, Teatro poético ... de los mejores ingenios de Espana. 
La banda y la flor 


1654 Madrid, Séptima parte, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 
El monstruo de la fortuna 
1. Calderén 
2. Montalban 
3. Rojas Zorrilla 
Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 


1657 Madrid, Octava parte, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


Guérdate del agua mansa 
Amado y aborrecido25 
Darlo todo y no dar nada25 
Gustos y disqgustos son no mas que imaginacién 
El pastor Fido 
1. Calderén 
2. Solis 
3. Coello 


1657 Madrid, Parte nona, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


El escondido y la tapada 
Las manos blancas no ofenden 
El mejor amigo el muerto 

1. Belmonte 

2. Rojas Zorrilla 

3. Calderén 


1660 Madrid, Parte trece, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


j Fuego de Dios en el querer bien! 
El José de las mujeres 
Los tres afectos de amor 
(with title: Los tres afectos de amor, piedad, desmayo 


y flor) 


24Also found in Parte 18, ‘‘Escogidas,’’ Madrid, 1662. According to Tick- 
nor, History of Spanish Literature, Boston, 1891, Vol. ILI, pp. 520-21, this 
play ‘‘is twice inserted,— once in the fourth volume, 1653, and once in the 
eighteenth volume, 1662,— each differing considerably from the other, and 
neither taken from a genuine text.’’ I am now working on this play and hope 
to publish my findings soon. 

25Also found in the Quinta parte, Madrid and Barcelona, 1677. 
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1661 Madrid, Parte quince, ‘‘Escogidas’’ 


Cada uno para si 
El conde Lucanor26 
Las tres justicias en una 


1662 Madrid, Parte diez y siete, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


Antes que todo es mi dama 
Dar tiempo al tiempo 
Mujer, llora y vencerds 

No hay cosa como callar 


1662 Madrid, Parte diez y ocho, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 
Dicha y desdicha del nombre 


1663 Madrid, Parte diez y nueve, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 
Celos, aun del aire, matan 
1663 Madrid, Parte veinte, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


Auristela y Lisidante 
El magico prodigioso 
1663 Madrid, Parte veinte y una, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


Andrémeda y Perseo 

(with title: Fortunas de Andrémeda y Perseo) 
gCual es mayor perfeccién, hermosura o discrecién? 
La Margarita preciosa 

1. Zabaleta 

2. Cancer 

3. Calderén 


1666 Madrid, Parte veinte y cinco, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 
La fingida Arcadia 
1. Calderén 
2. ? 
3. Moreto 


1671 Madrid, Parte treinta y siete, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 


De una causa dos afectos 
(with title: El amor hace discretos) 


1679 Madrid, Parte 46, ‘‘ Escogidas’’ 
La senora y la criada 


(now known as: £l acaso y el error) 
Las armas de la hermosura 

It was a common occurrence at this time for plays to be printed 
under the name of another dramatist, especially if he were a 
popular one. About ten plays not written by Calder6én appear in 
various partes of the ‘‘Escogidas’’ under his name. Thus un- 
scrupulous booksellers intent on enriching themselves quickly on 
Calder6n’s popularity sold under his name plays from another’s 
hand. The resultant confusion annoyed the Duke of Veragua, an 
admirer of Calderén, who, in a letter, asked for a list of genuine 


26Also found in the Cuarta parte, Madrid, 1672. 
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plays — a request which the aged dramatist fulfilled only several 
months prior to his death. This list contains 110 plays. 


Sueltas 


Sueltas of Calderén’s plays published before 1682 are extremely 
rare. I have been able to find a record of only three. The first is 
Los cabellos de Absalén, Madrid, 1650?, and is in the possession of 
the New York Public Library.*? The second suelta, dated 1668, is 
Darlo todo y no dar nada, a play presented to commemorate the 
birthday of Queen Mariana, and is in the library at Vienna.** The 
third suelta, is El segundo Escipién, Naples, 1681 — a play written 
to celebrate the birthday of King Charles II. It is in the Biblioteca 
Nacional.”* 

Since no edition of the following plays has been found prior to 
1682, it must be assumed either that the play was not printed 
before that date (i.e., 1682), or that if it were printed, it must 
be lost, thus making the Vera Tassis edition the editio princeps. 
Vera Tassis probably published these plays from MSS or sueltas: 
1) Hado y Divisa de Leonido y Marfisa (Probably from a MS), 
2) Los dos amantes del cielo, Crisanto y Daria (Probably from a 
MS), 3) La Sibila del Oriente (Probably from a MS), 4) Basta 
callar (Probably from a MS), 5) Primero soy yo (Probably from 
a MS per Vera Tassis’ list), 6) La Cisma de Inglaterra (Probably 
from a suelta per Vera Tassis list), 7) Las cadenas del demonio 
(Probably from a suelta per Vera Tassis list), 8) Dwelos de amor 
y lealtad (Probably from a MS per Vera Tassis list), 9) Céfalo y 
Pocris (Probably from a MS per Vera Tassis list), 10) El castillo 
de Lindabridis (Probably from a MS per Vera Tassis list), 11) 
Bien vengas mal (Probably from a MS per Vera Tassis list). 


THe VerA Tassis Epirion, 1682-1691 


This was the state of publication of Calderén’s plays when Juan 
de Vera Tassis y Villarroel, who styled himself ‘‘sw mayor amigo,’’ 
undertook the publication of all the comedias taken from the 
‘‘originals.”” What Vera Tassis meant by ‘‘originals,’’ whether 
they were manuscripts or editions, is a matter of conjecture. 

Since the Quinta parte of 1677 had been disowned by Calderon, 


27It is also found in Libro nuebo estravagante de comedias escogidas de 
diferentes autores, Toledo, 1677, a volume of sueltas. 
“8Breymann, Die Calderon-Literatur, Munich and Berlin, 1905, p. 27. 
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Vera Tassis published first a Verdadera quinta parte in 1682. The 
copy consulted in the present study, which belongs to H. C. 
Heaton, lacks the title-page. It contains a lengthy aprobacién 
written by Father Manuel de Guerra y Ribera, who, after tracing 
the development of the drama from the Greeks to Calderén, con- 
cludes with this startling sentence: 


Debe rendir el agradecimiento piblico repetidas gracias a D. Juan de Vera 
Tassis y Villarroel, que sacrifica su cuidado a esta comin usura de los estudi- 
osos; y dejando sus propios empleos dignos de tanta luz, como se la da el 
grande ingenio de su Autor, se dedica a la amistad con la memoria: y a la 
utilidad puiblica, limpiando estas Comedias, que habiendo corrido hasta aqui 
mal copiadas, aun no pudieron, siendo Don Pedro, librarse de yerros. Hoy 
salen tan cabales, que no hechara [sic] menos Don Pedro su mano, cuando la 
mira tan heredada en quien le venera y imita.’’ 

In the Advertencias [sic| a los que leyeren, Vera Tassis com- 
plains of the many errors committed by ignorant scribes, that are 
common to all plays published in Spain. Then he goes on to say 
that many plays were cut down, the texts found defective, the 
titles changed and even the name of the author changed in order 
to increase their sale and enrich unscrupulous booksellers. Cal- 
derén’s plays were no exception. Hence, Vera Tassis decided to 
distinguish Calderén’s plays from those of other authors, and to 
gather them together in separate partes, since Calderén himself had 
not done so despite the insistence of his friends. Vera Tassis 
claims he first obtained Calderén’s permission to publish his 
comedias when he had two plays of the venerado feniz printed in 
Parte cuarenta y seis de varias (i.e., ‘‘ Escogidas’’), 1679. 

Vera Tassis inserts a list of plays which he claims were written 
by Calderén. Next he enumerates the titles of 103 ‘‘Comedias 
supuestas que andan bajo el nombre de D. Pedro Calderén.’’ In 
the Cuarta parte Calderén gave us the names of 41 spurious plays 
that had been published under his name. Calderén in a reply to a 
letter from the Duke of Veragua lists 110 plays as his own. Vera 
Tassis adds that perhaps more could be added to the list of sup- 
posed plays of Calderén since many plays which were not his had 
been printed at Seville under his name. Vera does not believe 
that there were any other legitimate plays of Calderén omitted 
from the true list. However, he gives El conde Lucanor as Cal- 
derén’s and as somebody else’s. But, he adds, the reader will find 
the play satisfactory in his Cuarta parte. He promises Amar 
después de la muerte for a later date. This Verdadera quinta parte 
was reprinted in 1694. ; 
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The Sexta and Séptima partes were first published in 1683, and 
the Octava parte in 1684. 

In the ‘‘Al que leyere’’ of the Octava parte Vera Tassis again 
complains of the many errors found in the texts of the plays pub- 
lished thus far. The rest of the plays ‘‘estan en sus traslados tan 
inciertas, que hasta conseguir otros mas verdaderos, habré de 
suspender el proseguir en el Noveno tomo; pasando a repetir en la 
prensa los cuatro primeros, que te aseguro, no tienen menos yerros, 
que los advertidos en los que tengo publicados. . . .”’ 

Hence in 1685, Vera Tassis began to reprint the first four parts. 
He began with a Primera parte which contained the plays of the 
1636 princeps. In the ‘‘Al que leyere’’ Vera Tassis admits that 
the plays were disfigured in the original edition because of their 
many errors, but that his vigilance has retouched them, adding: 
‘‘las veras con tan propias facciones, que no ignores por ellas el 
verdadero retrato de su dueno.’’ He mentions that he has included 
in this first part a summary of Calderén’s life, and a list of his 
plays and autos. After declaring that El de los obreros del Setior 
-and Bien vengas mal si vienes solo are not the work of Calderén,”* 
he promises a second, third, fourth, ninth and tenth parts. 

Vera Tassis published his edition of the Segunda parte in 1686. 
Having found the plays in what he took to be the original second 
part ‘‘diminutas las mais y defectuosas todas, pasé,’’ he says ‘‘a 
corregirlas por sus originales, algunos de la mano de su autor; 
otros por adulterados, de ajena letra.’’ He goes on to say that he 
found the play El mayor monstruo del mundo very different in 
context and title from the original. He concludes with a promise 
to publish the third volume very shortly. 

The fact that the order of plays in the Vera Tassis edition of the 
Segunda parte is different from that in the earlier editions may 
not be without significance.*® The last play in his volume is El 


29However, Vera Tassis published Bien vengas mal si vienes solo in the 
ninth part of his edition where he admits it as genuine. 

380The order of plays is as follows: 

Segunda parte Vera Tassis 

. El mayor encanto amor 
. Argenis y Poliarco 5 
El galan fantasma 2 
Judas Macabeo 3 
El médico de su honra 4 
Origen, pérdida y restauracién de la Virgen de Sagrariv 6 
. El mayor monstruo del mundo 12 
. El hombre pobre todo es trazas 7 
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mayor monstruo del mundo. Might it not be that Vera Tassis, 
looking for the MS with the correct version of Act III, was unable 
to locate it until the very last moment while the volume was in 
press 

The new edition of the Tercera parte came out in 1687.** In the 
prélogo Vera Tassis belittles the motive of friendship which 
prompted Ventura de Vergara to publish the third part of Cal- 
derén’s plays. He further attacks Ventura de Vergara for his 
countless errors, pointing out that El laurel de Apolo lacked more 
than two hundred verses. Moreover, También hay duelo en las 
damas and the first and second parts of La hija del aire were 
shortened. Finally, Vera mentions his Historia de nuestra Seftora 
de la Almudena, which he has handed to the censor together with 
the rest of the plays and autos of Calderon. 

In 1688 he reprinted the Cuarta parte.** In the ‘‘ Al que leyere,”’ 
Vera Tassis takes up the question of El conde Lucanor, which he 
had mentioned in passing in the preliminaries to the Verdadera 
quinta parte. Here he must distinguish it from the version printed 
in the Parte quince de varios autores, because Calderén disowned 


it as adulterated in his prologue to the original Cuarta parte.** 


9. A secreto agravio, secreta venganza 8 
10. El astrélogo fingido 9 
11. Amor, honor y poder 10 
12. Los tres mayores prodigios 11 


31f am now working on a critical edition of this play based on the autograph 
MS in the Biblioteca Nacional. The first two acts contain emendations in Cal- 
der6n’s hand; the third is in Calderén’s own hand except for the last four 
pages. Act I is dated 1667 and Act III 1672. 
32The order of plays is as follows: 
Tercera parte Vera Tassis 
1. En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira 
2. El maestro de danzar 
3. Maianas de abril 
4. Los hijos de la fortuna 
5. Afectos de odio y amor 
6. La hija del aire, I 
7. La hija del aire, II 
8. Ni amor se libra de amor 
9. El laurel de Apolo 
10. La purpura de la rosa 
11. La fiera, el rayo, y la piedra 
12. También hay duelo en las damas 
33The order of plays in Vera Tassis is the same as in the original Cuarta 
parte except that in Vera Tassis plays 4, 5 and 6 are respectively El gran 
principe de Fez, El encanto sin encanto, and La niia de Gémez Arias. 
34For a detailed study of this play see the unpublished M.A. thesis by Ella 
L. Christie entitled ‘‘The Two Versions of Calderén’s El conde Lucanor,’’ 
New York University, 1938. Her conclusion about the version printed in the 
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Vera Tassis ends this short preface with these words: ‘‘. . . y pro- 
curaré cuanto antes publicar las partes novena y décima, para 
perfeccionar el empefio que he tomado, como también el de dar muy 
presto a luz la Historia de nuestra Senora de la Almudena. Vale.’’ 

The Novena parte appeared in 1691. In the ‘‘Al lector’’ Vera 
Tassis states that Calder6én had disowned Amar después de la 
muerte (Cf. Verdadera quinta parte) because it was entitled El 
Tuzani de la Alpujarra. Moreover it had been shortened and con- 
tained many errors. 

The Décima parte, promised by Vera Tassis, was never published. 

Most of the important editions of Calderén’s plays published 
after 1700 derive directly or indirectly from the Vera Tassis’ 
edition,*® which for a long time had been considered equal in im- 
portance to the first folio of Shakespeare.*® It is only in recent 
times that scholars have begun to question the authority of the 
Vera Tassis texts.*7 In the preliminaries to the several partes, Vera 
Tassis is not loathe to admit that he has touched up and corrected 
the verses of the plays. The extent to which the Vera Tassis texts 
differ from those of the first four partes may be seen in an abridge- 
ment of my doctoral thesis published in Mexico in 1941.°* At 
least 52% of the changes are not bona fide corrections but arbitrary 
changes. 

There still remains the task of comparing the last five partes 
(i.e., 5-9) published by Vera Tassis with the corresponding plays 
of Calderén found in the false Quinta parte and in the first editions 
of the ‘‘Diferentes’’ and ‘‘ Escogidas’”’ already given in this study. 


Parte quince of the ‘‘ Escogidas,’’ Madrid, 1661, is that it ‘‘seems to be the 
result of a deliberate rewriting by one person, probably some autor, rather 
than an unintentional mutilation due to careless changes by several people over 
a period of many performances.’’ 

35Astrana Marin, op. cit., p. ix. 

36Ticknor, op. cit., 11, 418, n. 22. 

37One of the first scholars to question the emendations made by Vera Tassis 
was Morel-Fatio. In his edition of Hl magico prodigioso, Paris-Madrid, 1877, 
p. Ixvi, he says: ‘‘La révision des comedias de Calderén par Vera Tasis ne 
peut étre prise au sérieux. Sans doute cet éditeur a purifié le texte des comedias 
imprimées du vivant de Calderén des fautes les plus grossiéres, il mérite en 
cela notre reconnaissance. Mais il a été plus loin, il a corrigé, et ses correc- 
tions sont pour la plupart de sa propre cosecha.’’ 

Milton A. Buchanan in an article entitled ‘‘ Notes on Calderén: The Vera 
Tassis Edition; The Text of La vida es sueno’’ in Modern Language Notes, 
xxiI (1907), 149, states that ‘‘... there can be no doubt whatsoever that Vera 
Tassis’ editions have no more critical value than earlier ones. Morel-Fatio 
has pointed this out in his edition of Zl magico prodigioso, and it can be shown, 
perhaps, more conclusively, in the case of La vida es sueiio.’’ 

88Hesse, Vera Tassis’ Text of Calderén’s Plays, Parts I-IV, Mexico, 1941. 
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)- It may be that the conclusions arrived at in the case of the first 
a four partes will also hold true for the last five, viz., that Vera 
y Tassis did more than correct the plays of his ‘‘mayor amigo’’ — 
and actually took unwarranted liberties with them by making so 
a many arbitrary changes. 
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FURTHER BACKGROUND FOR THE JEW OF MALTA 
AND THE MASSACRE AT PARIS 


By Tuomas P. Harrison, JR. 
University of Texas 


Although no source is known for the plot of Marlowe’s The Jew 
of Malta, various prototypes of Barabas have been successively in- 
dicated by Kellner, Brooke, and others;! and recent studies by 
Paul H. Kocher establish Francois Hotman’ and other pamphleteers 
as background for The Massacre at Paris. Without benefit of paral- 
lel passages, another pamphlet should be described, more perhaps 
as exemplifying the milieu of both these plays than as an actual 
source, namely, La Légende de Domp Claude de Guise.* 

The motive underlying this amazing catalogue of crime is partly 
disclosed in its anonymous author’s elaborate dedication. The piece is 
addressed to Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, with the desire ap- 
parently to father upon the bastard Claude certain crimes of which 
Henry himself had been accused. The author wished, furthermore, 
to clear the family name by proving the hero to be the son, not of 
Claude, Duke of Guise, Henry’s uncle, as he pretends, but of a 
common groom: ‘‘Ce n’est peu de chose de prouuer, que ce Monstre 
ait tant de fois trompe feu monsieur le Cardinal de Lorraine, vostre 
oncle, & des subtilitez & horrible actes qu’il a commis, pour luz 
faire acroire qu’il luz estoit frere.’’* As concerns Marlowe, the 
chief point is that this monstrous tale of poisonings was closely 


1Cf. summary by H. S. Bennett, ed. The Jew and The Massacre (London, 
1931), pp. 9-12. 

2*¢Francois Hotman and Marlowe’s The Massacre at Paris,’? PMLA, LVI 
(1941), 349-368, and ‘‘Contemporary Pamphlet Backgrounds for Marlowe’s 
The Massacre at Paris,’?’ MLQ, vin (1947), 151-173. 

8The work appeared in 1574 as Legende de Saint-Nicaise and again in 1581 
as Légende de Dom Claude de Guise, Abbé de Cluny. The latter text is re- 
printed in Memoires de Condé (6 vols, Paris, 1745), v1, Supplement, Seconde 
Partie, pp. 1-163. Lengley Dufresnoy, editor of the Memoires, suggests (pp. 
x-xii) that the author of the Légende was Gilbert Regnault, ‘‘Seigneur de 
Vaux, Bailli et Juge de Cluny.’’ As the supposedly treacherous Claude occu- 
pied a high church office at the time of writing, the author warns the public 
against this incredible monster. 

4‘¢Epistre a... Henry de Lorraine,’’ p. 2. 
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linked with Guise, the central figure in The Massacre, a play which 
the author connects with The Jew in Machiavelli’s prologue (The 
Jew of Malta) : 
And now the Guise is dead, [he] is come from France, 
To view this land, and frolic with his friends. 

A brief glance at the Légende confirms its kinship with both plays. 

Claude was born at Dijon, the son of M. Fiacre, a groom and 
later a priest, as the author takes great pains to explain. In Paris 
at an early age Claude entered the College of Navarre, where he 
enjoyed the protection of Claude de Guise, who accepted the youth 
as his natural son. On the death of the Duke at this time, in 1550, 
Claude is committed to the charge of an older son of the Duke, 
Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, whose death in 1574 at the hands of 
the bastard concludes this ample chronicle of poisonings. Through- 
out, Claude’s accomplice is one Claude Garnier, a Paris bastard, 
surnamed Bartholemy from the name of his mother’s convent. Ac- 
tuated by greed for money and power, Claude the pretender is ad- 
vanced from headship of the abbey of St. Nicaise of Rheims to 
become coadjutor and finally titulary of the Abbey of Cluny.® 
Though for the most part the Cardinal of Lorraine, their protector, 
is ignorant of the crimes of the two scoundrels, to some extent he 
also profits and hence protects them.® 

The first in the procession of persons, high and low, to die by 
poison is the Cardinal’s prothonotary, who learns the true paternity 
of Claude. He is followed by Claude’s true father, who comes to 
Paris at the Cardinal’s request. Then the two scoundrels ‘‘sup- 
poserent un Prestre, au lieu du Palefrenier, que demandoit le Car- 
dinal de Lorraine’’ (p. 29). The murder of churchmen seems to 
be the special forte of the poisoners. For example, at Paroy-le-Mon- 
nial, a house dependent upon Cluny, Claude’s accomplice ‘‘a fait 
mourir par poison quatorze ou quinze personnes, Religieux ou 
autres, par la mort desquels a tiré de grans deniers’’ (p. 64). Later, 
in disguise as a fellow priest, he visits one Hugues le Surrurier and 
administers to the ill priest the host which he has poisoned, with 
fatal effects (p. 82). Again, ‘‘on m’a rapporté, que, pour empoison- 


5The editor, Lengley Dufresnoy (p. x) defends the authentic Claude against 
the jealous author, adding that Claude remained at Cluny until 1612. 

6As regards the Cardinal and others of the house of Guise, ‘‘on cognoistra 
bien, qu’il impossible de faire tant de meschancetez, sinon qu’ils ayent esté & 
soyent authorisez’’ (p. 35). And later, ‘‘la robbe du Cardinal a couvert toutes 
ces choses’’ (p. 67). 
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ner un Prieur du Mans, il a porté le froc d’un Moine plus de sept 
jours: pour faire un maquerelage d’une sienne soeur ou cousine 
germaine, ce vilain a demeuré deux & trois jours habillé en 
Religieuse, en la maison d’une maquerelle en la rue de Quinquam- 
poix’’ (p. 90). 

Hardly less emphasis is laid upon the poisoning of public figures. 
The notorious death of Joan of Navarre by means of the poisoned 
gloves is attributed to St. Barthelemy in collaboration with René 
Bianchi, Marlowe’s ‘‘ Apothecary.’’ Chapter X XV, entitled ‘‘ Ques- 
tion, assauoir si le Parfumeur, demeurant sur le Pont Sainct-Michel 
de Paris, a empoisonné la feue Royne de Navarre, ou bien si ¢’est 
Sainct-Barthelemy,’’ reaches the conclusion ‘‘que le Parfumeur a 
parfumé, Sainct-Barthelemy a mixtionné; si le Parfumeur a fourny 
le parfum, Sainct Barthelemy a distribué la poison: &, ainsi, ]1’un 
& l’autre respectivement demeureront qualifiez d’estre empoison- 
neurs parfumeurs, ou parfumeurs empoisonneurs’’ (p. 87). Later 
the author boldly maintains, ‘‘Si Sainct Barthelemy n’eut em- 
poisonné la Royne de Navarre, le Massacre ne fust point advenu’’ 
(p. 161). But Catholics and Huguenots alike fall before the poi- 
soners, for, adds the author, ‘‘quant vous aurez leu ceste Legende, 
vous verrez, que le nombre des empoisonnez Papistes est plus 
grand que celuy des Huguenots’’ (p. 122). Sainct-Barthelemy, he 
hints, had an active hand in the poisoning of Charles IX, whose 
murmuring after the Massacre endangered the Cardinal and other 
Guises (pp. 129ff.). By a double stroke he attempted the lives of 
Henry of Navarre and his brother in an unsuccessful effort to per- 
suade ‘‘un bon personnage de la Religion, domestique du Roy de 
Navarre’’ (p. 134). The poisoners climax their career by betray- 
ing their benefactor, the Cardinal of Lorraine, by means of a purse 
filled with coins ‘‘mieux & plus subtilement parfumé, que les gands 
de la Royne de Navarre . . . le tout si bien parfumé & agencé, que 
celuy mesmes, qui eut eu advis de n’y regarder, a peine se fust-il 
tenu d’y mettre le nez’’ (pp. 151-152). The chronicle ends with a 
summary of Claude’s crimes (p. 163) : 

- Car celuy, qui est prévenu d’Atheisme, de Sodomie, de Parricide, d’Empoisonne- 
ment, Sacrileges,.Symonies, Fabrication de fausse Monnoye, Voleries, Larcins, 
Concussions, & Pilleries, je vous laisse 4 penser si Foy de Vérité doit estre 
adjoustée & son Tesmoignage. . . . Le sang espandu, les feux allumez, les cris 
& gémissemens de tant de povres femmes & enfans orphelins, qu’il a faits, en 


rendent d’autre costé de telles & si manifestes Preuves, qu’il n’est ja besoin 
d’en faire icy autre mention. 


I 

] 
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A survey of the contents of the Légende suggests few details 
which offer pointed comparison with Marlowe’s The Jew and The 
Massacre. In the first Barabas’ scheme for his daughter’s disguise 
as a nun to recover his hidden wealth (II, i) vaguely suggests 
Barthelemy’s frequent ‘disguise, once as a nun and later as a monk, 
to effect his sinister purposes. And the wholesale poisoning of the 
nuns (III, iv) rivals the similar record of the two French poisoners, 
as, for example, the feat at Paroy-le-Monnial.’ Finally the subtlety 
of Claude and his accomplice as poisoners, notably manifest in the 
murder of the Cardinal of Lorraine, worthily rivals that displayed 
by Barabas in effecting the deaths of three persons by means of 
poisoned flowers (IV, vi). 

As regards The Massacre there is even less evidence of detailed 
analogue. The Légende concerns only those public events between 
1550 and 1574, and thus overlaps Marlowe’s narrative chiefly in 
the poisoning of Joan of Navarre (scene iii) and of Charles IX 
(scene x). For these events, it has been pointed out,’ Marlowe 
certainly consulted the histories of Hotman and others. One point 
may be mentioned. Marlowe calls the Cardinal of Lorraine the 
‘‘brother’’ of Guise. As Kocher notes, ‘‘the title by which [Guise’s 
brother] was known was Louis, Cardinal of Guise, whereas the 
title Cardinal of Lorraine had been borne by his uncle Charles, 
who died in 1574.’’ * Historically, then, the Cardinal of Lorraine is 
the uncle, not brother, of Henry, Duke of Guise. If, however, 
Marlowe consciously or unconsciously identified his Guise with the 
bastard Claude of the Légende, the dramatic relationships would 
be more natural, for there Claude claimed to be the natural son of 
Claude of Guise, father of Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine. In other 
words, Claude and the Cardinal, whom in the end he murders, are 
supposed brothers. Their collaboration is not unlike the relation- 
ship between Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, Marlowe’s 
‘‘brothers.’’ 

But in connection with both The Jew and The Massacre in 
broader outline the bastard Claude provides a likely prototype in 
Machiavellian villany. Actuated by desire for wealth and power, 


7Cf. Ithamore (The Jew, tv, i, 13-14): 
But here’s a royal monastery hard by; 
Good master, let me poison all the monks. 
sCf. Kocher, op. cit., PMLA, Lv1 (1941), 352, and op. cit., MLQ, vill (1947), 
166, respectively. 
9Cf. op. cit., MLQ, vill (1947), 157, n. 22. 
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Claude and his accomplice become crude and ruthless criminals 
without individuality. Their open mockery of religion and their 
utter shamelessness perhaps are the sole hints tending to individual- 
ization. 


Autre payement ny raison ne peut-on avoir de ce Monstre, si-non a se moquer 
de la Religion 4 bouche ouverte, Tantost il chantoit un ou deux versets d’un 
Pseaume, tantose le Confiteor de la Grand’Messe, maintenant une Priere, 
tantost la Létanie: bref, un bouffon & plus grand contempteur du monde 
n’eust sceu faire pis. (pp. 107-108). 


So as often noted with Marlowe’s Barabas and his Guise. Both be- 
come rank criminals with a broad surface of motivation comparable 
to that in the French tale. This rather than particular acts links 
Marlowe’s figures with those of the French Légende. 

The boasts of Barabas and the equally undramatic calculations 
of Guise — these are the strongest hints of Marlowe’s familiarity 
with the Légende. Barabas (II, iii, 184ff.) : 


There I enrich’d the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in ure 

With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells. . . 
Then, after that, was I an usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, .. . 

I fill’d the gaols with bankrouts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals, .. . 

But mark how I am blest for plaguing them; 

I have as much coin as will buy the town. 


For Guise wealth is more a means to power (The Massacre, II, 
ii, 80ff.) : 


Paris hath full five hundred colleges, 

As monasteries, priories, abbeys, and halls, 
Wherein are thirty thousand able men, 

Besides a thousand sturdy student Catholics; 

And more, — of my knowledge, in one cloister keeps 
Five hundred fat Franciscan friars and priests; 

All this, and more; if more may be comprised, 

To bring the will of our desires to end. 


The extent to which these protagonists indulge in vulgar ambition 
and often wanton crime is responsible for a corresponding loss in 
dramatic values, all the greater in the case of Barabas, whose initial 
stature links him with Faustus and Tamburlaine. If there was a 
connection, then, the French Légende de Domp Claude de Guise 
contributed to the disintegration of Barabas as also to the per- 
vasive weakness of Guise. 


ON LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION OF A MICHAEL 
ANGELO SONNET" 


By CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
University of Louisville 


One of Longfellow’s translations from Michael Angelo’s poems 
borrows from the earlier version by John Edward Taylor. This 
note is designed to prove the fact, to use it as evidence for Long- 
fellow’s method of work, and to suggest some terms of Longfellow’s 
style highlighted by comparing two writers’ treatment of identi- 
cal materials. 

In 1874 Longfellow turned seven sonnets and one madrigal by 
Michael Angelo into English to incorporate them into his dramatic 
poem on the artist.2 Quanto dirne si de’, the present concern, is 
one of two sonnets which Michael Angelo wrote in the 1540’s in 
homage to Dante.* Longfellow’s final tercet reads: 

Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 


That as his exile hath no parallel, 
Ne’er walked the earth a greater man than he. 


1The point of departure here is Michael Angelo, not the Victorian writers, 
and points of ignorance will doubtless be obvious to specialists. But a special 
light is sometimes thrown on a question from the juxtaposing of two such re- 
mote contexts — remote only in our professional categories —and it is hoped 
that this may have a compensating value. 

2First published, twice, in 1878: all eight in Longfellow’s Keramos and 
other poems, and six (not including the Dante sonnet) in C. C. Perkins’ 
Raphael and Michelangelo, a critical and biographical essay, pp. 146, 245, 252- 
54, 266. Perkins calls his the first publication; Longfellow had lent him the 
MSS., and he prints the dates found on three sheets: January 28, 29, and 30, 
1874. Longfellow’s 1874 diary mentions translating a Michael Angelo sonnet 
on January 30, and that on Vittoria Colonna’s death on January 16 (Life, 
with extracts from his journals and correspondence, ed. 8. Longfellow, 11 [XIV 
of Works], Boston, 1891, 221-22). The latter is the one dated January 29 by 
Perkins; doubtless it was revised. Longfellow’s editor, with access to the MSS., 
dates all eight 1874 (Works, vi, Boston, 1886, 342), though Perkins’ silence 
suggests that some sheets were undated. In a letter of January 29 (Life, loc. 
cit.) Longfellow mentions including several sonnets in his dramatic poem on 
Michael Angelo, but they were omitted from the latest draft (first published 
1883; Works, vi, 45ff.). They are here cited from Works, vi, 342-47. 

3Le Rime di Michelangelo Buonarroti ... cavate dagli autografi, ed. C. 
Guasti, Florence, 1863, p. 155. 
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Taylor’s version, in his Michelangelo, considered as a philosophic 
poet, with translations (London, 1840),* concludes: 


And ’midst a thousand proofs let this suffice, 
That, as his exile had no parallel, 
So never was there greater man than he. 


This resemblance might be considered due to the common source, 
which in the text available to Taylor and Longfellow’ reads: 


E fra mille ragion vaglia quest’ una: 
Ch’ egual non hebbe il suo esilio indegnio, 
Com’ huom maggior di lui qui non fu mai. 


The two translators differ in common from their source at these 
points: in line 12 both translate ragion as ‘‘proofs,’’ not the most 
direct equivalent; the same applies to vaglia and ‘‘suffice.’’ (A 
literal version might be: among a thousand other accounts, or in- 
stances, let this alone weigh.) Both shift the word order at the end 
of the line, giving the heavy accent to the verb rather than to the 
important ‘‘only this one.’’ The shift in both from egual to ‘‘paral- 
lel’’ in the next line is still more notable, since the direct trans- 
literation as ‘‘equal’’ would be both simpler and more meaningful. 
In this line, further, the long word ‘‘parallel’’ has forced the trans- 
lators to omit one word, and they have both chosen the same one, 
indegnio. 

The most subtle and important change involves syntax. In the 
text the last two lines are two clauses, a simple statement followed 
by a supporting subordinate clause. Both translations reverse the 


42nd edition, London, 1852, p. 143. Little is known of Taylor. The BM Cata- 
logue, sub voce, lists his translations of German and Italian books. 

5‘“The following translations,’’ Longfellow noted in translating them, ‘‘are 
from the poems of Michael Angelo as revised by his nephew Michael Angelo the 
younger, and were made before the publication of the original text by Guasti’’ 
(Works, loc. cit.). This seventeenth century ‘‘revision’’ was drastic and often 
reprinted, not being superseded until Guasti printed the MSS. This was eleven 
years before Longfellow made his versions, but his ignorance is not surprising ; 
the false text was reprinted up to 1914 (E. Steinmann and R. Wittkower, 
Michelangelo-Bibliographie, Leipzig, 1926, pp. 55ff.) and translated from into 
English up to 1925 (C. Gilbert, ‘‘ Michael Angelo’s Poetry in English Verse,’’ 
Italica, xxt1 (1945), 181-94, and xxiv (1947), 46-53. These articles are an ex- 
haustive bibliographical inventory of translations). The two texts differ so 
widely that translations from the pre-Guasti text are quite useless as such. 
Hence the matter was often explained in English writings of the 1870’s (e. g., 
letter from C. E. Norton to Ruskin, March 31, 1870, Letters, 1913, 1, 378); 
article by L. H. Ware cited in note 7; introduction to Symonds’ Sonnets (trans- 
lation, London, 1878, which made the true text standard in English). Thus be- 
tween writing and publishing Longfellow learned of it and wrote the note 
quoted above. 
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status of the lines by transposing the introductory particles. Thus 
the main statement, led up to by the supporting clause, acts as a 
firm conclusion of the sonnet. Michael Angelo had used this ar- 
rangement; it was garbled in the text available to the translators, 
who unconsciously restored the correct form. 

These many separate differences in common, made for various 
reasons, indicate Longfellow’s use of Taylor. Taylor’s book does 
not appear in the lists of books on Michael Angelo which Longfel- 
low consulted as background for his dramatic poem, but these lists 
are scattered diary entries.’ If Longfellow’s borrowing did not 
prove his reading of Taylor, it would be natural to assume it. If 
he looked about for earlier translations, he would have found in 
Taylor the only book devoted to them. Two writings show high es- 
teem for Taylor in literary Boston. In 1840 Emerson himself had 
reviewed his volume in The Dial,’ welcoming it ‘‘with joy’’ and 
expecting it to be more popular in America than in England. In 
1878 a Bostonian reviewer of Symonds’ Michael Angelo transla- 
tions recalled that he and his friends, when students at Harvard, 
had first discovered Michael Angelo’s poems to their enthusiasm 
through Taylor.* This reviewer graduated from Harvard College 
in 1850 and from the Divinity School in 1853.° 

Within the familiar and significant Italianism of Bostonian 
writers, a yearning toward a rich old culture, documented by blue- 
stocking philology and lyrical flights, admiration for Michael An- 


6In 1872, as background material for the dramatic poem, Longfellow read 
and noted in his diary Vasari, Cellini, Condivi, Mrs. Jameson’s book on Italian 
artists, Harford’s Life (1857; contains nearly thirty translations in a chapter 
on the poems), and the English translation of Herrmann Grimm’s Life (1865, 
twelfth printing 1882; the most important modern life up to then, with a 
dozen scattered translations based partly on the true, partly on the false text, 
as analyzed in Gilbert, art. cit., 1945, p. 185). (Worl:s, x1v, 197-98; Harford is 
here misprinted ‘‘Halford’’ but appears correctly when the editor quotes the 
passage in introducing the dramatic poem, Works, vi, 47.) Longfellow probably 
knew in addition the translations by Wordsworth included in standard editions 
of his poems. He had of course long known the poems without benefit of trans- 
lation. In 1840 in an article on poems hy the painter Allston he writes: ‘‘I 
freely say that I do not recall any of Michael Angelo’s that is superior [to 
two sonnets by Allston].’’ (‘fPoems by Washington Allston,’’ The New 
World, Jan. 11, 1840; not reprinted in Works, quoted from the Italian of F. 
Viglione, La critica letteraria di Henry W. Longfetlow, Florence, 1934, 1, 196.) 

71 (January 1841), 401-02; reprinted in Uncollected Writings, New York, 
1912, 

8L. H. Ware, ‘‘ Poems True and Counterfeit of Michael Angelo,’’ Unitarian 
Review, x (1878), 14. 

*Harvard University, Quinquennial Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 
1635-1925, Cambridge, 1925, p. 223. 
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gelo has a special position. Emerson began it, including a lecture on 
him in his repertoire, corresponding on him with Herrmann 
Grimm, and occasionally jotting down translations of the poems in 
his journal.’® From the less analytical treatments common in the 
1870’s and 1880’s," it appears that Michael Angelo was hailed as 
a pre-romantic artist, with an art less of public statement than of 
intense personal feeling. He was connected, as in England and 
Germany, with quasi-Protestant ideas through Savonarola and 
Vittoria Colonna. Being his most personal and religious works, 
the poems were especially attractive to people more used to poetry 
than the visual arts.’* 

Of Longfellow’s other translations, two are of poems also in Tay- 
lor’s book,'* but there is no striking resemblance. The eight first 
lines of Quanto dirne si de’ are also dissimilar, since Longfellow 
used the difficult rhyme-scheme of the original while Taylor used 
no rhyme. But since Longfellow worked with Taylor’s text in mind, 
confrontation may afford insights into his procedure and attitudes. 
The Italian begins: 


Quanto dirne si de’ non si pud dire, 

the troppo agli orbi il suo splendor s’accese: 
Biasmar si pud pid’l popol che 1’offese, 
Ch’al minor pregio suo lingua salire. 


Taylor makes this: 


There is no tongue can speak his eulogy; 
Too brightly burned his splendor for our eyes: 


10See Letters, ed. Rusk, New York, 1939, index entries under Michael An- 
gelo referring passim; also Correspondence between Emerson and Grimm, ed. 
Holls, Boston, 1903; and E. Goggio, ‘‘ Emerson’s Interest in Italy and Italian 
Literature,’’ Italica, xvi1 (1940), 102 (which must be corrected by Gilbert, 
art. cit., 1945, p. 185). Emerson had read most of the books on Longfellow’s 
1872 list, Harford and Grimm as soon as they appeared (K. W. Cameron, 
Emerson’s Reading, Raleigh, 1941, entries under 1857 and 1865). 

11The period called this aspiration toward pure ideals. A projected general 
study of the English translations of Michael Angelo as a token of nineteenth- 
century attitudes must be the excuse for this summary treatment. The largest 
single body of texts is in E. D. Cheney, Selected Poems from Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti, with translations from various sources, Boston, 1885. She prints 
translations and poems on him by such focal Boston figures as Christopher 
Cranch, John Sullivan Dwight, Julia Ward Howe, T. W. Parsons, and Franklin 
Sanborn. 

12This was noted by one of the last Boston translators, a pupil of C. E. 
Norton at Harvard, John Jay Chapman (Emerson and Other Essays, New 
York, 1898, pp. 161-63). 

13Quando il ministro de’ sopspir miei tanti (Taylor, p. 129, Longfellow, v1) 
and Tornami al tempo allor che lenta e sciolta (Taylor, p. 131, Longfellow, 111). 
In the former the translators deviate in common from the text in line 9, when 
they translate mal as ‘‘vainly.’’ 
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Far easier to condemn his injurers, 
Than for the tongue to reach his smallest worth. 


and Longfellow : 


What should be said of him cannot be said; 

By too great splendor is his name attended; 

To blame is easier those who him offended 

Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
Longfellow’s rhymes exclude the figure of the eyes, and he has to 
distort the entire fourth line to make ‘‘shed’’ seem reasonable. 
Taylor’s first line is remote — perhaps to provide a strong intro- 
duction — so that the third offers the best comparison. Here Taylor 
is notably polysyllabic and crowds the feet, like Italian sonneteers, 
and perhaps captures a little of the non-lyrical intellectuality and 
strain inherent in Michael Angelo. Adopting Taylor’s ‘‘easier”’ 
(not suggested by the Italian), Longfellow, apart from the in- 
version which his rhyme requires, produces a gracefully flowing 
line of English verse. Despite its words it tends from vigor to 
polish, and thus perhaps prepares his echo in line 4 of the spiritual 
light figure of line 2. This he substitutes for the talking figure sug- 
gested in Taylor and the original, at the end of line 3, and carried 
through the ligature ‘‘than’’ to its development in line 4. 

Stanza two: 


Questi discese a i regni del fallire 

Per noi insegnare, e poscia a Dio n’ascese: 
E l’alte porte il ciel non gli contese, 

Cui la patria le sue negd d’aprire. 


Taylor translates: 


He to the realms of sinfulness came down, 
To teach mankind; ascending then to God, 
Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates, 

To whom his country hers refused to ope. 


This has a blunt and simple expository progression, not negated by 
the inversions made for the meter. In such a context the word 
‘‘ope,’’ beyond its usual poetic artificiality, has a quality of naked 
extrusion. Longfellow makes it: 


This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction; then to God ascended ; 
Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 
Who from his country’s, closed against him, fled. 


The ‘‘doomed’’ (one wonders whether this is a Victorian euphe- 
mism for damned) have to be ‘‘dead’’ for the rhyme, so that their 
doom is lost between the ded-dead repetition: there are eight d’s 
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in the line, which draws it toward a cheerful nonsense-chorus status. 
The ‘‘doomed and dead’”’ also have a neat finish about them, as does 
the man who, when he cannot enter, leaves, instead of being left 
helplessly outside. In the third line the rhyme offers a recurrence 
of the light metaphor, again not in the original, and illogical on 
two counts (gates are not normally splendid, and this splendor 
not being the same as the splendor of the first stanza, the allusion 
to it is more confusing than bolstering). At the same time Longfel- 
low’s smoothness makes him more literal at the start of line 6, where 
no rhyme is involved. Perhaps Taylor wanted to make a moral 
gloss emphatic. 
The sestet begins: 


Ingrata patria, e della sua fortuna 
A suo danno nutrice: e n’é ben segno 
Ch’ ai pid perfetti abonda di piu guai. 


Taylor renders this: 


Ungrateful land, to its own injury 
Nurse of his fate! Well too does this instruct, 
That greatest ills fall to the perfectest. 


Longfellow makes it : 


Ungrateful land! To its own prejudice 

Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well, 

That the most perfect most of grief shall see. 
Here where the rhyme is less complex Longfellow stays closer to 
Taylor. But in general there are the same shifts: ‘‘injury’’ becomes 
the less direct ‘‘prejudice,’’ an impairment of social position more 
than a physical hurt. But ‘‘fortune,’’ far from the rhyme, is more 
literal than Taylor’s ‘‘fate,’’ which connects with nearby ‘‘in- 


struct’’ as another sharply biting and sternly moral word. 
One can draw out these contrasts too far, but the writers have, 
almost to the point of saying so, provided the explicit materials. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE LATE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY HISTORIANS 


By WEISINGER 
Michigan State College 


The development of appreciation of the Middle Ages in England 
was a slow and long process. While the Renaissance was the first 
to disparage the Middle Ages, it was also the first to appreciate 
them. Though the Renaissance thought that the Middle Ages were 
deficient in the proper taste in the fine arts, had no correct under- 
standing of the approach to philosophy, and had harbored the 
Germanic tribes, the monks, the Church, the Arabs, and the Turks, 
each of which was supposed to have played its part in the destruc- 
tion of classical culture until revived by the Renaissance, neverthe- 
less there were a few Renaissance writers who were not blind to 
the merits of the Middle Ages. The importance of the Byzantine 
artists is recognized by Ghiberti and Vasari, Melanchthon praises 
the learning of Bede and Alcuin, Le Roy lists the accomplishments 
of the Arabs, while Daniel and Wright, under the impetus of 
nascent nationalism, were able to point with pride to the work of 
many learned Englishmen who flourished during the Middle Ages.’ 
But the extent of appreciation was not great and was even less in 
the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries. The 
chief reason for the neglect of the Middle Ages in the seventeenth 
century was the rise of the idea of science, which gained the ascen- 
dency by crushing the authority of the ancients and of the scho- 
lastics and established in their stead the idea of progress, a doctrine 
which was in its early stages inimical to the study of the past. 

In this paper, I should like to consider how the English his- 
torians of the second half of the eighteenth century overcame the 
opposition to the Middle Ages and how they laid the foundation 
for the modern appreciation of them. For it was in this period 
that the main outlines of our present understanding of the Middle 


11 have considered the Renaissance attitude toward the Middle Ages in an 
article, ‘‘The Renaissance Theory of the Reaction against the Middle Ages 
as a Cause of the Renaissance,’’ Speculum, xx (1945), 461-67. 
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Ages were drawn. It is in this period too that the trend toward 
pushing the origins of the Renaissance deeper into the Middle Ages 
than the Renaissance itself had gone was begun, a trend which has 
culminated in the denial of the Renaissance altogether, as in the 
work of Professor Lynn Thorndike. The concept of the Middle 
Ages impinges importantly on the Renaissance problem, for to 
demarcate the chronological limits of the Middle Ages is to set a 
terminus a quo for the Renaissance. The Renaissance conceived of 
itself as a rather sharp and sudden break, clearly discernible, from 
the Middle Ages, and this attitude was maintained until the second 
half of the eighteenth century. From that time on, however, as a 
result of the deepening of the appreciation of the Middle Ages, it 
has no longer been possible to speak of a clear break between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and the trend of scholarship has 
been in the direction of seeking the origins of the Renaissance more 
and more deeply in the Middie Ages, until the line of difference 
between them has all but disappeared. For these reasons, therefore, 
a study of how the late eighteenth century widened and deepened 
the appreciation of the Middle Ages ought to be of some value in 
tracing the development of historical methodology. 

If the claim of the latter half of the eighteenth century to the 
honor of being the first to appreciate the Elizabethans is not alto- 
gether just, it can count on the authenticity of its primacy in the 
appreciation of the civilization of the Middle Ages. ‘‘At a time, 
when truths of every kind are so eagerly investigated, and those of 
history in particular,’’ wrote Joseph Berington in the preface tu 
The History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa, ‘‘I have chosen a 
dark period; and if I ean bring it before the public in any form 
that may raise attention, my design will be satisfied.’’? It is sig- 
nificant that Berington is not afraid to bring to the notice of the 
eighteenth-century reading public an era which since the Renais- 
sance had been treated with very little sympathy. The point is 
that Berington was not alone in his researches into the Middle 
Ages; historians of all subjects recognized that, to trace properly 
and systematically developments in politics or literature or science, 
it was necessary to investigate the culture of the Middle Ages. 

Moreover, students of the Renaissance soon perceived that a 


2Joseph Berington, The History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa; 
comprising a Period of Eighty-four Years, from 1079 to 1163. With their 
Genuine Letters, from the Collection of Amboise (Birmingham, 1788), p. vi. 
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number of trends in different fields which they thought had first 
appeared in the Renaissance could be found in the Middle Ages, 
and turned their attention to the study of that neglected era. ‘‘I 
have chosen, indeed, the dark ages,’’ continues Berington in his 
preface : 


those times, which it has long been the fashion to depreciate; over which 
ignorance is thought to have spread the dark mantle of barbarism and super- 
stition, under which few traces can be found which the improved and enlight- 
ened minds of these days can survey undisgusted. The judgment is. unequitable. 
I will not say that there was not much darkness; but also there were many 
rays, dispersed on characters, and beaming from events, which the less fasti- 
dious historian can collect and view with pleasure. The darkness was the neces- 
sary effect of causes which, in every circumstance, were organized to produce 
About the fifteenth century, when the more elegant productions of antiquity 
began to be more generally read, to decry the monkish writers was deemed a 
proof of great discernment. Their language, indeed, was barbarous, compared 
with better models; but I would rather read a monkish composition, of which 
at least the ideas are sometimes original, than the works of those fastidious 
critics. Affectedly imitative of Ciceronean elegance, they are vapid and dis- 
gusting. But we ourselves have been led away by the puerile judgment of the 
men, I allude to. We do not sufficiently reflect that, in the dark ages, even the 
most cultivated mind must have wanted language with which to clothe his ideas. 
Latin had long ceased to be spoken, and the modern tongues of Europe were 
as yet barren and unexpressive. They wrote in Latin. What judgment, let me 
ask, would posterity form of the classical elegance, at least, even of these 
times, if modern authors were tied down to the use only of the dead lan- 
guages? I know not that the editor of Bellendenus, whom some admire, could 
promise to himself a never-fading wreath of glory. Yet for these four hundred 
years, have the ages which preceded them been principally despised, because 
the language of their authors was rude and unharmonious. 

Another circumstance has contributed to strengthen the unfavorable im- 
pression. When the Reformation began, in the sixteenth century, it was thought 
necessary to justify the measure by every plausible pretext. It was owing to 
the darkness in which the world had been involved, they said, that error had 
so successfully made its way, and had sapped the foundations of religious 
truth. In all their writings the first reformers dwell on this idea. The more 
gloomy the representation can be made, the more expedient becomes their 
work, and the greater success would attend their endeavours. Success did at- 
tend them; and their successors in the ministry have not been less sedulous 
to keep alive the same impression on the minds of the people. There was truth 
in the general view; but the deep colouring seemed sometimes to disguise its 
strongest features. 


This is an extremely ingenious defense of the Middle Ages. 
Berington rightly lays his finger on two of the most powerful forces 


3Joseph Berington, op. cit., pp. xxiv-xxxvi. Berington neatly disposed of the 
problem of using Catholic sources, ibid., p. xxvi: ‘‘These I have mentioned 
are Roman Catholic historians; and it will be asked, if I have relied implicitly 
on their representations? — Let it be observed that, I am describing times 
which preceded the existence of Protestantism four hundred years; the sources 
of my information therefore must necessarily be Catholic. As to modern writers, 
I chose those, in whom, it seemed, I could place most confidence; nor did I 
once think what mode of religion they had professed.’’ 
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inimical to a proper understanding of the Middle Ages, the 
humanists and the reformers of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
and then adapts to his purpose of defending the literature of the 
Middle Ages the very argument which scholars had previously used 
to make general the appreciation of the Elizabethans. 

Furthermore, the beginnings of modern enlightenment were 
pushed yet deeper into the Middle Ages. According to Harris and 
Warton, there was no time during the Middle Ages when learning 
was altogether extinguished. Russell held that the beginnings of the 
revival dated back to the times of Alfred and Charlemagne but were 
succeeded by darkness only to be revived again in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Robertson placed the beginning of improvement in civilization 
at the end of the eleventh century and Gibbon linked the commence- 
ment of letters to the origins of liberty in the twelfth century.‘ 
However, scholarly attention was centered not so much on datings 
as on discovering what groups during the Middle Ages kept learn- 
ing alive. 

Despite familiarity with the work of the learned Greeks in the 
Renaissance, little was known of the course of learning in Byzan- 
tium before the eastern invasions. Gibbon praised the Byzantine 
Greeks for transmitting the cultural traditions of the ancients to 
the west, but blamed them for failing to make any significant use 
of ancient learning themselves.’ James Harris attempted a sketch 
of the history of learning in Byzantium, but his knowledge of the 
subject was extremely scanty, and it was only with the researches of 
Berington and Hallam in the early nineteenth century that any 
real appreciation of the Byzantine services was possible.°® 

The part played by the Arabs in keeping learning vigorous dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was analyzed in detail by a considerable num- 


4James Harris, The Works (London, 1801), u, 419; Thomas Warton, The 
History of English Poetry (London, 1840), u, 545-46; William Russell, The 
History of Modern Europe (London, 1837), 1, 500-01; William Robertson, The 
Works, ed. Dugald Stewart (London, 1827), 11, 20; Edward Gibbon, Miscel- 
laneous Works, ed. Lord John Sheffield (London, 1796), 1, 416. 

5Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire (London, 1866), pp. 1010-12. 

6James Harris, op. cit., 11, 421-25; 444-62. In a letter to Monboddo, Harris 
writes: ‘‘I cannot enough admire your noble attempt to bring the Greek Phi- 
losophy again in fashion. To speak my mind freely, I think, though there was 
a time, when Plato and Aristotle were much more in fashion than they are 
now, they were never cultivated or understood in Western or Latin Europe 
as they ought; and as I believe many of the learned Greeks cultivated them, 
even down to the taking of Constantinople,’’ cited in William Knight, Lord 
Monboddo and Some of His Contemporaries (London, 1900), p. 91. 
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ber of writers during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Scattered references in the pages of Adam Anderson’s An His- 
torical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce 
attest to his recognition of the significant contributions made by 
the Arabs during the Middle Ages. According to him, they in- 
vented algebra, were learned astronomers, introduced chemistry 
into Europe, were excellent geographers, translated Aristotle, and 
in general communicated learning to Europe at a time when the 
Christians did not possess even the rudiments of science.? Accord- 
ing to Thomas Astle, the Arabians translated into Arabie Plato, 
Aristotle, Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, Diophantus, Hippo- 
erates, Galen, and Ptolemy so that ‘‘. . . from them, the first rays 
of science and philosophy began to enlighten the western hemi- 
sphere, and in time, dispelled the thick cloud of ignorance, which 
for some ages had eclipsed literature.’’ He goes on to say: 


It will hereafter appear, that it was from the Arabians that these western 
parts became first acquainted with the Greek philosophy; and from them, sev- 
eral branches of science were introduced into Europe as early as the ninth 
century, and even into Britain before the end of the eleventh, in which, and 
in the three succeeding centuries, several Englishmen travelled into Arabia 
and Spain, in search of knowledge; amongst others, Adelard, a Monk of Bath; 
Robert, a Monk of Reading; Retinensis, Shelley, Morley, and others.* 


In his Principles which Lead and Direct Philosophical Inquiries ; 
Illustrated by the History of Astronomy, Adam Smith speaks high- 
ly of the Arabian efforts to keep learning alive: 


The ruin of the empire of the Romans, and, along with it, the subversion 
of all law and order, which happened a few centuries afterwards, produced 
the entire neglect of that study of the connecting principles of nature, to 
which leisure and security can alone give occasion. After the fall of those great 
conquerors and civilizers of mankind, the empire of the Califfs seems to have 
been the first state under which the world enjoyed that degree of tranquility 
which the cultivation of the sciences requires. It was under the protection of 
those generous and magnificent princes, that the ancient philosophy and as- 
tronomy of the Greeks were restored and established in the East; that tran- 
quility which their mild, just, and religious government diffused over their 
vast empire, revived the curiosity of mankind, to inquire into the connecting 
principles of nature. The fame of the Greek and Roman learning, which was 
then recent in the memories of men, made them desire to know, concerning 
these abstruse subjects, what were the doctrines of the so much renowned sages 
of those two nations. .. . 

The victorious arms of the Saracens carried into Spain the learning, as well 
as the gallantry, of the East; and along with it, the tables of Almamon, and 
the Arabian translations of Ptolemy and Aristotle; and thus Europe received 


7Adam Anderson, An Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin 
of Commerce, from the Earliest Accounts (London, 1801), 1, 94, 188, 476. 
_*Thomas Astle, The Origin and Progress of Writing (London, 1784), pp. 
Xii-xiii, 
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a second time, from Babylon, the rudiments of the science of the heavens. The 
writings of Ptolemy were translated from Arabic into Latin; and the Peripa- 
tetic philosophy was studied in Averroes and Avicenna with as much eagerness 
and with as much submission to its doctrines in the West, as it had been in 
the East.... 

The schoolmen, who received, at once, from the Arabians, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and the astronomy of Hipparchus, were necessarily obliged to recon- 
cile them to one another, and to connect together the revolutions of the Ee- 
centric Circles and Epicycles of the one, by the solid Spheres of the other. 
Many different attempts of this kind were made by many different philoso- 
phers: but, of them all, that of Purbach, in the fifteenth century, was the hap- 
piest and most esteemed. .. .9 


Gibbon, Harris, Hayley, Maclaurin, Monboddo, Priestley, Pye, 
Robertson, Russell, and Warton likewise take occasion to acknowl- 
edge the extent and depth of Arabian learning during the Middle 
Ages, and, like Smith, to indicate its influence on the growth of 
modern science.’® 

Several of the most important medieval institutions were praised 
for their contributions in maintaining learning at a time when it 
was extremely difficult to do so, and this despite a lively anti- 
Catholic and anti-aristocratic prejudice which saw the blighting 
hands of the Pope and the nobleman everywhere in the Middle 
Ages. However, of all the movements and institutions connected 
with the church, only the monasteries were singled out for com- 
mendation. The most extensive treatment of the monasteries is 
made by Anna Barbauld, who lists nine services performed by 
them which aided in protecting and fostering learning. They pre- 
served classical learning, continued the habit of study when it was 
in danger of disappearing from disuse, maintained schools for the 
instruction of the young, provided a means of communication by 
cherishing Latin, practiced the art of polite composition, helped 
break down medieval isolation by encouraging members to travel, 
gave the poor but intelligent an opportunity for advancement 
through study and learning, harbored the pre-reformers of the 
church from its attacks, and kept alive the sentiments of charity, 


“Adam Smith, The Works, ed. Dugald Stewart (London, 1811), v, 119-25. 

10Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall, ed. cit., pp. 981-43; Edward Gib- 
bon, Miscellaneous Works, op. cit., u, 407; James Harris, op. cit., 1, 463-500; 
William Hayley, Poems and Plays (London, 1785), u, 36; Colin Maclaurin, 
An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries (London, 1748), 
pp. 40-41; Lord Monboddo, On the Origin and Progress of Learning (Edin- 
burgh, 1774), 11, 441; Joseph Priestley, Lecture on History (London, 1826), 
p- 288; Henry James Pye, ‘‘The Progress of Refinement. A Poem,’’ Poems 
on Various Subjects (London, 1787), 11, 135; William Robertson, op. cit., VI, 
26; William Russell, op. cit., 1, 501; Thomas Warton, The History of English 
Poetry, op. cit., 1, xci-xev. 
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poverty, and chastity which ultimately aided in bringing about a 
more refined culture." 

Vicesimus Knox anticipated the modern scholarly concept of 
Christian humanism when he linked the learned ecclesiastics of the 
Middle Ages with the devout humanists of the Renaissance in his 
essay ‘‘On the Obligations which Learning owes to the Christian 
Religion :’’ 


The little learning of those unfortunate ages, though it did not enable the 
persons who possessed it to taste and understand the beauties of the ancient 
poets and philosophers, yet gave them some idea of the value of books in gen- 
eral, and enabled them to transcribe, with tolerable accuracy, even what they 
did not entirely or accurately understand. Thus were those inestimable treas- 
ures of all elegant and pleasing knowledge, the old Greek and Latin authors, 
handed down to happier ages; to those who were able to unlock them, and 
pour out their riches for the general utility. Nor are we indebted to Christians 
for the classics only; but also for the Roman law, and the codes of Justinian 
and Theodosius. Books, which were destroyed by ignorant and angry kings 
and conquerors, found a safe asylum in religious houses; and even Monkery, 
which has been justly reprobated as one of the follies of human nature, be- 
came, under the direction of Providence, the instrument of many of those bless- 
ings which now contribute greatly to the happiness and dignity of an enlight- 
ened empire. 

The revival of learning, as it is termed, or its emancipation from churches 
and monasteries, and general diffusion over the world, is greatly owing to the 
efforts of ecclesiastics. There arose, in the auspicious morning of learning re- 
stored, a constellation of polite and profound Christian scholars, whose efful- 
gence has scarcely been outshone by any succeeding luminaries in the literary 
horizon.12 


That the destruction of the monasteries was an impediment to the 
progress of learning was an idea which was occasionally voiced. 
The Catholic historian, Hugh Tootell, asserts that ‘‘. . . the nation 
suffer’d very much as to learning and improvement in the liberal 
sciences, by the dissolution of monasteries’’ and cleverly quotes in 
support of his statement such staunch Protestant historians as 
Jeremy Collier, Thomas Tanner, John Bale, Thomas, and Anthony 
Wood."* 

Another medieval institution which came in for its share of at- 


11Anna Laetitia Barbauld, Memoir, Letters, and a Selection from the Poems 
and Prose Writings, ed. Grace A. Ellis (Boston, 1874), 11, 216-33. 

12Vicesimus Knox, The Works (London, 1824), 1, 646-47, Cf.Edward Gibbon, 
Miscellaneous Works, op. cit., u, 409, 708; James Harris, op. cit., 11, 565-73; 
William Hayley, op. cit., 1, 31. 

13Hugh Tootell, The Church History of England, from the Year 1500, to the 
Year 1688. Chiefly with regard to Catholicks (Brussels, 1737), 1, 112-13. Cf. 
Horace Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in England, ed. James Dallaway (Lon- 
don, 1828), 1, 103: ‘‘. . . and there is no forgiving him that destruction of 
ancient monuments, and gothic piles, and painted glass by the suppression of 
monasteries; a reformation, as he called it, which we antiquaries almost de- 
voutly lament.’’ 
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tention and praise was that of chivalry. The attitude of the new 
school of medievalists towards chivalry may be gathered from a 
study of Gilbert Stuart’s interesting account of feudalism. Stuart 


writes: 


Thus war, gallantry, and devotion, conspired to form the character of the 
knight. And these manners, so lofty and so romantic, were for ages to give 
a splendour to Europe, by directing the fortunes of its nations, and by pro- 
ducing examples of magnanimity and valour, which are unequalled in the an- 
nals of mankind. But their effects in policy and war, however conspicuous, are 
of little consideration, when compared with the permanent tone they com- 
municated to society. The spirit of humanity, which distinguishes modern times 
in the periods of war, as well as of peace; the gallantry which prevails in our 
conversations and private intercourse; in our theatres, and in our public as- 
semblies and amusements; the point of honour which corrects the violence of 
the passions, by improving our delicacy, and the sense of propriety and de- 
corum; and which, by teaching us to consider the importance of others, makes 
us value our own; these circumstances arose out of chivalry, and discriminate 
the modern from the ancient world.'4 


It is Stuart’s purpose to show that feudalism fell, not because of 
outside factors operating on it, but because of its own inner decay, 
and he applies this method to the dissolution of chivalry as well: 


The disastrous state of fiefs, disuniting the interests of the lord and the 
vassal, gave rise to oppressions and grievances. These produced a proneness 
to venality and corruption. All ranks of men, from the sovereign to the slave, 
seemed at variance. Rapacity and insolence were to characterise the superior 
and the master; chicane and disaffection, the vassal and the servant. A relaxa- 
tion of morals, total and violent, was to prevail. Chivalry, losing its renown, 
the purity of the knightly virtues was to be tarnished. When it fell as a mili- 
tary establishment, its generous manners were not to remain in vigour. The 
women were to lose their value and their pride. The propensity to vice, fos- 
tered by political disorder, and the passion for gallantry, driven to extremity 
by the romantic admiration which had been paid to the sex, were to engender 
a voluptuousness, and a luxury which, in the circle of human affairs, are 
usually to distinguish and to hasten the decline and the fall of nations.’ 


Robertson is particularly enthusiastic about chivalry and holds 
that it refined manners, introduced liberal sentiments, and kept 
alive the feelings of such cultivated standards as humanity, cour- 
tesy, and honor.’® But Boswell, perhaps speaking from personal 
experience in a field which he had had ample opportunity for 
investigation, took it upon himself to disparage the tendency to 
admire chivalry.'” 


14Gilbert Stuart, A View of Society in Europe (Edinburgh, 1778), p. 66. 

15Gilbert Stuart, ibid., pp. 141-42. 

16William Robertson, op. cit., 11, 65-68, Cf. Joseph Phillimore, ‘‘Chivalry,’’ 
Oxford Prize Essays, (Oxford, 1836), 1, 136-37; William Russell, op. cit., 1, 
148, 502; Thomas Warton, Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (Lon- 
don, 1807), 11, 322. 

17James Boswell, ‘‘On Love,’’ No. 12, September, 1778 in The Hypochon- 
driack, ed. Margery Bailey (Stanford University Press, 1928), 1, 189. Cf. 
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The crusades were accorded a high place in effecting the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. Robertson is espe- 
cially zealous in advancing the claims of the crusades to have 
brought about the birth of the modern era: 


It was not possible for the crusaders to travel through so many countries, 
and to behold their various customs and institutions, without acquiring in- 
formation and improvement. Their views enlarged; their prejudices wore off ; 
new ideas crowded into their minds; and they must have been sensible, on 
many occasions, of the rusticity of their own manners, when compared with 
those of a more polished people. These impressions were not so slight as to 
be effaced upon their return to their native countries. A close intercourse 
subsisted between the east and west during two centuries; new armies were 
continually marching from Europe to Asia, while former adventurers returned 
home, and imported many of the customs to which they had been familiarized 
by a long residence abroad. Accordingly, we discover soon after the commence- 
ment of the crusades, greater splendour in the courts of princes, greater pomp 
in public ceremonies, a more refined taste in pleasure and amusements, together 
with a more romantic spirit of enterprise, spreading gradually over Europe; 
and to these wild expeditions, the effect of superstition or folly, we owe the 
first gleams of light which tended to dispel barbarism and ignorance.18 


The general opinion agreed with Robertson that the crusades 
brought the West into contact with a more refined culture which 
penetrated into Europe through commercial channels and effected 
a change in sentiments and in the social organization of feudalism. 
Thus Adam Anderson writes: 


The Holy War made the nations of the west acquainted with the manufactures 
and productions of the east, and with the ports of the Levant. Even the Danes, 
as well as the Frisons and English, says Maimbourg in his History of the 
Crusade, had their fleets in that war. . . . Several cities of Europe also, by 
advancing money for supplying the equipment of their lords-paramount to 
the Holy War, had gained such immunities as enabled them greatly to im- 
prove their commerce, by which the old feudal constitution gradually lost 
ground in most parts; and the plants, fruits, drugs, ete., of the east were 
brought into the west, and some of them were naturalized in Italy, and from 
thence, by degrees, introduced into France, Germany, Spain, England, and 
the Netherlands.!9 


The crusades as a factor in the breakdown of feudalism are linked 


Vicesimus Knox, op. cit., v, 211-12, where ‘‘. . . the boasted age of chivalry’’ 
is castigated as ‘‘. . . an age of folly, madness, and misery’’ and scorn is 
heaped on those writers who ‘‘. . . have lately arisen, pretending to extra- 
ordinary degrees of the distinctive faculty of man, professing the most un- 
bounded philanthropy, but at the same time regretting that the age of chivalry 
is no more,’’ the truth of the matter being that ‘‘. .. the spirit of chivalry 
was highly favourable to the spirit of despotism.’’ 

18William Robertson, op. cit., 111, 25. 

19Adam Anderson, op. cit., 1, 248. Cf. Henry James Pye, Poems on Various 
Subjects (London, 1787), 1, 134; Joseph Priestly, op. cit., p. 363; Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, An Historical and Moral View of the Origin and Progress of the 
French Revolution ; and the Effect It had Produced in Europe (London, 1874), 
p. 22. 
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with the rise of commerce in promoting the Renaissance as will be 
seen below. 

Turning now to an examination of the cultural traditions of the 
Middle Ages, which, it was thought had important repercussions 
on the Renaissance, we find two aspects of medieval thought singled 
out for discussion. The first of these is an appreciation of Provencal 
literature, and its place is given detailed treatment by Robert 
Alves: 


The nature of the feudal government strongly biased in favour of liberty; 
the establishment of freedom in towns; the gallant regard paid to women, 
along with the practice of chivalry and the duel; all tended to the civilization 
of manners, and to mitigate that ferocity and barbarity that disgrace the 
dark or Gothie ages. 

About this time a new race of writers started up, and a new world of lit- 
erature opened to view; different in kind, indeed, from that of the Greeks or 
Romans; yet marked with genius, and gradually rising to dignity and im- 
portance. Even those regions that in the time of the elegant ancients, could 
produce nothing but barbarity or savage valour, now gave birth to sciences 
and arts, and enjoyed, in their turn, the splendid sunshine of knowledge and 
refinement... . 

It is worth while to observe, that this was chiefly owing to the Troubadours, 
or Provencal poets; who, about the time of the Crusades, attended the courts 
of the different European princes, and were greatly admired for the smooth- 
ness of their language, and their talents in poetic composition. 

But no where, were they more caressed and encouraged than in Italy. Ro- 
mantic love and feats of chivalry chiefly employed their songs, and were de- 
scribed with all that enthusiasm for which the times were so remarkable. They, 
likewise, dealt in satire and morals, and were particularly severe against the 
clergy, the dissoluteness of whose lives, in those days, was shockingly notori- 

However, to this set of strolling bards was owing that remarkable revolution 
in literature that took place sooner or later in the different kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace, in Italy; Chaucer and Spenser, in Eng- 
land, as well as other poets in France and Spain; all formed themselves upon 
the provencal poetry; chose much the same objects, and breathed a spirit of 
wild romance and humours, extremely characteristic of the times.?° 


James Beattie has something of the same notion in his dissertation 
On Fable and Romance : 


... certain it is, that, about the beginning of the twelfth century, or perhaps 
a little earlier, there appeared, in the country of Provence, a set of men, called 
Troubadours, who are to be considered as the fathers of modern Jearning. That 
country, known of old by the name of the Roman province, is situated in a 
genial climate: and, from its vicinity to Marseilles, which was a Greek colony, 
and from having so long enjoyed the benefit of Roman arts and manners, we 
need not wonder, that, when all the rest of Europe was in a rude state, it 
should retain some traces of antient discipline. An obvious advantage it must 
have had, in this respect, over Rome; owing to its distance from the seat of 
Papal despotism: which in those days was friendly to ignorance; though in 
a later period, under Leo, it favoured the cultivation of arts and sciences. 
The Crusades were in many other respects beneficial to Europe. They en- 


20Robert Alves, Sketches of a History of Literature (Edinburgh, 1794), pp- 
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larged men’s ideas of commerce, improved their taste, and refined their man- 
ners; and occasioned new distributions of property; whereby the sovereigns 
acquired greater power, the laws became more effectual, the aristocracy grew 
less formidable, and the people by degrees emerged into liberty. These causes, 
by a slow and almost imperceptible energy continued through several ages, 
brought on at last a total reformation of the Feudal System.21 

The other aspect of medieval culture which was considered of 
significance was scholasticism. ‘‘The scholastic theology,’’ wrote 
Robertson, ‘‘was the first production of the spirit of enquiry after 
it began to resume some degree of activity and vigour in Europe.”’ 


Scholasticism, Robertson declared : 


occasioned a fermentation of mind that put ingenuity and invention in motion, 
and gave them vigour. It led men to a new employment of their faculties, which 
they found to be agreeable as well as interesting. It accustomed them to exer- 
cises and occupations which tended to soften their manners, and to give them 
some relish for the gentle virtues, peculiar to people among whom science has 
been cultivated with success.22 

Nevertheless, for a real understanding of scholasticism, scholarship 
had to wait for the nineteenth century, and some students of 
medieval philosophy would argue that only in recent times has 
scholasticism really received adequate study. 

Several features of feudalism as a political structure were 
thought worthy of commendation by the late eighteenth-century 
students of medieval society. One of these was the establishment of 
law and order by means of a fixed system of justice; the revival of 
Roman law was recognized to have played an important part in 
stabilizing the feudal system. Robertson holds that this process 
was one of the most important in effecting the transition from a 
state of barbarism to a peaceful civilization, and he traces three 
steps by which the transition was achieved: 1) the abolition of the 
right of individuals to wage war on their own initiative; 2) the 
prohibition of trial by judicial combat; and 3) the establishment 
of the right of appeal from the courts of the barons to those of the 
king. The end result of this development was the growth of a class 


21James Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical (Dublin, 1783), 1, 291-93. 
Cf. Joseph Priestly, op. cit., p. 290. 

22William Robertson, op. cit., 11, 70-72. Cf. Edward Gibbon, The Decline 
and Fall, op. cit., 1, 295. Godwin writes with a somewhat fatuous superiority 
in the Annual Register for 1785: ‘‘ With all the misapplication of their talents, 
the school divines and philosophers were many of them great men. Thomas 
Aquinas in particular had extraordinary abilities which, if they had been prop- 
erly directed, might have rendered him very useful to mankind. Nor is it to 
be imagined that everything in him is trifling and ridiculous. There are, it is 
believed, parts of his works which might even now be read with pleasure and 
—— Cited in C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin (London, 1876), 1, 101- 
2. 
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of men to whom the preservation of justice was a virtue superior 
to military prowess, and who made possible respect and admiration 
for the civil professions.** This point is likewise made by John 
Dalrymple in his study of feudalism.** 

Another feature which was noticed was the rise of a system of 
representative government. As the feudal bonds broke, the lower 
and middle ranks of society demanded a place in the political ap- 
paratus. The tide of commercial prosperity washed over Europe 
but it was in the cities where it reached its high water mark. As a 
consequence, the middle class, by virtue of its financial power, 
demanded and received special privileges, first, in the protection of 
its trade, then in securing independence for the cities where the 
wealth and merchandise were accumulated, and finally in an ever 
increasing share of political power. That is the way the scholars 
of the half century under consideration saw the political and 
social history of the Middle Ages. In his ‘‘ Essay on the Origin and 
Structure of the European Legislatures,’? Adam Maconochie 
writes: 


The fall of the feudal system was accomplished, in the principal states of 
Europe, at a period when the revival of learning had diffused in society a 
spirit of reflection, and communicated, to the better sort, some knowledge of 
the history of the Greek and Roman republics. As it was, in general, the kings 
who conducted the attack on the privileges of the feudal nobility, the prin- 
cipal part of the spoils had fallen naturally to their share. But the people 
were warlike, the nobles were still animated with the pride of rank, of family, 
and of their ancient consequence, and men, in general, had begun to speculate 
on their rights, and were unaccustomed to perceive, with satisfaction, the whole 
powers of government centered in the crown. Hence the rights of the kings, 
of the nobility, and of the people, came to be a matter of general discus- 
sion... . 

Hence the first researches into the ancient history of the European gov- 
ernments were made with a view to support the tenets of political factions. 
Those who wished to gain the favour of courts laboured to prove the ancient 
sovereignty of the Gothic kings, and founded their systems on the despotic 
powers of the leader of a conquering army, and the absolute nature of a right 
of conquest; from whence they inferred, that the privileges of the aristocracy 
were usurpations on the crown, and the rights of the people the grants of its 
bounty. The partizans of the people again endeavoured to trace the political 
rights of the commons to a remote antiquity, and exhibited them as under- 
stood and exercised in the fullest manner in the earliest ages of the constitu- 
tion; and they contended, that the happiness of those times was to be restored 
only, by the people resuming the constitutional powers which kings and nobles 
had alternately usurped. In fine, those who had imbibed from the Greek and 
Roman classics, or from family-connections, a profound reverence for aristo- 
cratic virtues, together with a proportionable aversion to plebeian manners, 


23William Robertson, op. cit., 111, 39-65. 

24John Dalrymple, An Essay towards a General History of Feudal Property 
in Great Britain (London, 1759), pp. ix-x. Cf. Adam Anderson, op. cit., 1, 147; 
Henry James Pye, op. cit., 1, 136-77; William Russell, op. cit., 1, 294. 
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delighted to espouse the cause of the falling nobility, to display the ancient 
powers of the order, and to confute their antagonists, by tracing the circum- 
scribed limits of the royal prerogative in remote times, the oppressions under 
which the commons laboured, and the little importance they possessed in na- 
tional affairs.25 


Maconochie thus traces the ideological struggles which stem from 
the basic economic, political, and social issues of the late Middle 
Ages. Robertson devotes considerable attention to the rise of the 
cities, the origin of the representative system of government, and 
the freeing of the lower classes.”° 

The natural consequence of the development of these notions was 
the formation of a theory of nationalism, that is to say, of the rise 
of separate nations, each with an individual policy aimed at secur- 
ing the maximum benefits for itself by planting colonies and by 
establishing a balance of power, a task, our writers tell us, inherited 
with all its difficulties by the eighteenth century. Samuel Johnson 
writes : 


The present System of English Politics may properly be said to have taken 
rise in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. At this Time the Protestant Religion 
was established, which naturally allied us to the reformed State, and made 
all the Popish Powers our Enemies. 

We began in the same Reign to extend our Trade, by which we made it 
necessary to ourselves to watch the commercial Progress of our Neighbours; 
and, if not to incommode and obstruct their Traffick, to hinder them from im- 
pairing ours. 

We then likewise settled Colonies in America, which was become the great 
Scene of Huropean Ambition; for, seeing with what Treasures the Spaniards 
were annually inriched from Mezico and Peru, every Nation imagined, that 
an American Conquest or Plantation would certainly fill the Mother Country 
with Gold and Silver. This produced a large Extent of very distant Dominions, 
of which we, at this Time, neither knew nor foresaw the Advantage or In- 
cumbrance: We seem to have snatched them into our Hands, upon no very 
just Principles of Policy, only because every State, according to a Prejudice 
of long Continuance, concludes itself more powerful as its Territories become 
larger. 

The Discoveries of new Regions, which were then every Day made, the Profit 
of remote Traffick, and the Necessity of long Voyages, produced, in a few 
Years, a great Multiplication of Shipping. The Sea was considered as the 
wealthy Element; and, by Degrees, a new Kind of Sovereignty arose, called 
Naval Dominion. .. . 

From this Necessity, thus justly estimated, arose a Plan of Commerce, which 
was for many Years prosecuted with Industry and Success, perhaps never seen 
in the World before, and by which the poor Tenants of mudwalled Villages 
and impassable Bogs erected themselves into high and mighty States, who put 


25Adam Maconochie, ‘‘ Essay on the Origin and Structure of the European 
Legislatures,’’ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1 (1788), pp. 
3-4, 


26William Robertson, op. cit., 11, 28-39. Cf. Edward Gibbon, The Decline 
and Fall, ed. cit., p. 1208; William Russell, op. cit., 1, 290. 
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the greatest Monarchs at Defiance, whose Alliance was courted by the proudest, 
and whose Power was dreaded by the fiercest Nation.27 

This succinct account of the rise of continental nationalism lacks 
but a sketch of the rise of English nationalism and this was sup- 
plied by John Dalrymple in his Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland, where he traces the rise to power of the Tudors and 
describes the national unity which centered about Elizabeth.” 
Robertson’s story of the rise of nationalism which follows pretty 
much Johnson’s account is criticized by Hume, who argues that 
nationalism is not necessarily characteristic of the modern era but 
can be found in ancient times as well. But Roscoe very shrewdly 
points out in defence of Robertson that: 


the transactions in Italy, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, bear 
indeed a strong resemblance to those which took place among the Grecian 
states; but it was not till nearly the close of the latter century that a system 
of general security and pacification was clearly developed, and precautions 
taken for insuring its continuance. Simple as this idea may now appear, yet 
it must be considered that, before the adoption of it, the minds of men, and 
consequently the maxims of states, must have undergone an important change: 
views of aggrandizment were to be repressed; war was to be prosecuted, not 
for the purpose of conquest, but of security; and, above all, an eye was to 
be found that could discern and a mind that could comprehend, so extended an 
object.29 

Thus the intimate relationship between nationalism and the Renais- 
sance, which was recognized in the Renaissance itself but neglected 
for the next hundred and fifty years, is once again brought to 
light and studied. It is important to note that the rise of na- 
tionalism is considered as part of the break-down of the Middle 
Ages and not as an aspect of the rise of the modern era by the 
medievalists of the second half of the eighteenth century. More- 
over, from this time on, no account of the Renaissance is considered 
complete unless it takes into consideration the influence of national- 
ism. 

Finally, those outgrowths of feudalism which in time came to 
produce the modern state are not the only reasons the historians 
of our period find for praising the institution, for in itself feudal- 
ism carried the seed from which could spring a decent and noble 


27Samuel Johnson, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Political State of Great-Britain. 
Written in the Year 1756,’’ Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces (London, 1774), 
I, 35-37. 
” e8John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1771), 
I, 14-15. 

29William Roscoe, op. cit., 1, 5-6. Cf. Joseph Phillimore, op. cit., 1, 130-32; 
William Robertson, op. cit., 111, 78-113; John Stedman, Laelius and Hortensis 
(Edinburgh, 1782), pp. 306-08; Gilbert Stuart, op. cit., p. 131. 
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way of life. ‘‘ While the greatness and simplicity of those manners,”’ 
writes Stuart : 


which the conquerors of Rome brought with them from their woods, continued 
to animate their posterity, the feudal association was noble in its principles, 
and useful in its practice. The solicitudes, and the mercenary spirit which 
rise up with commerce, were unknown, and the fullest scope was given to 
nature end the passions. The actions and conduct of men were directed by 
sentiment and affection. In the ardour of private confederacies, the general 
feelings of generosity were augmented. The emotions of the heart increased 
their force of confinement. And the lord and the vassal were linked to each 
other in the closest connection. The arms and the zeal of his followers were 
the strength and the bulwark of the chief or the supporter. The bounty and 
power of the chief or of the superior, were the subsistence and protection of 
the followers or the vassals. Their interests and their passions were the same; 
and a constant communication of good offices kept alive their attachments.%¢ 


It is of course common knowledge that the northern invaders were 
looked on as barbarians. On the other hand, there is a tradition, 
which goes back to the ancient primitivistic writings, which re- 
gards them in another light. It was held that Rome fell because it 
had become effete and corrupt, and the Germanic invaders per- 
formed a great service to the human race by destroying a worn-out 
people and by infusing their own vitality into the European stock. 
The affinities of this notion with the myth of the noble savage and 
with the idea of Germanic superiority are immediately obvious, and 
from this point the ramifications lead away from our subject. But 
some eighteenth-century writers hold that the Goths gave to the 
Middle Ages a vigor, a sense of heroism, and a taste for romance 
which carried over into the Renaissance; this is the focal point of 
Hurd’s essays on romance and of Warton’s notes on the Faerie 
Queene. Thus, as Alves states the case: 


That a barbarous people coming from the north should at once overthrow 
an empire of such duration and renown as that of Rome, is at first view sur- 
prising; and indeed various causes must have concurred to bring about so 
remarkable an event. But as every thing human is variable, and subject to 
change; so it was necessary that the empire of Rome should cease to exist 
at a period when those causes ceased to operate, that alone could support its 
existence. 

It had lost its liberty, its virtue, and its martial spirit. That love of their 
country, which like a sacred flame, spread from bosom to bosom, through a 
long succession of generous patriots, and contributed, with ambition, to raise 
their dominion to an enormous height, had long ago begun to languish, and 
was now totally extinguished. ... 

No wonder, then, that a brave, a free people, however unpolished in arts 
and arms, should overturn an empire already tottering by its own weight, and 
half-expiring by wounds of its own affection. ... 

They were, besides, actuated by a spirit of heroism peculiar to themselves; 
and which seemed to be inspired into them by their first founders and leaders, 
whom they worshipped as gods, and who had taught them peculiar doctrine. 


s0Gilbert Stuart, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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That species of poetry which they sung, upon going into battle, must have 
breathed an uncommon spirit of romantic enthusiasm.*! 


It is impossible in a paper this length to take up all the aspects 
concerning the process by which the concept of the Middle Ages 
was deepened. No attention has been paid, for example, to the 
literary and artistic manifestations of the process, such as the 
Gothic novel, the Gothic revival, and the great group of scholars 
who did so much at this time to bring about by their bibliographical 
and editorial labors a better understanding of the Middle Ages. 
The question still remains, why should the Middle Ages have found 
so large a host of defenders at this time? No more than the 
assertion of an answer can be attempted here, but it seems to me 
that part of the reason at least is the emergence of more sound 
scholarship in history and of more sophisticated methodologies than 
had been available to historians up to this time. Actually, the 
process was an inter-dependent one: as more facts were uncovered, 
better methods were needed to describe and account for them, and 
as better methods were developed, more facts could be and were 
established. Most important, however, was the increased awareness 
of the importance of theory in understanding an accumulation of 
facts. Between the Renaissance and the second half of the eight- 
eenth century there is little theorizing in historical studies; the 
rise of science attracts the best theoretical work. But in the period 
under consideration here, new and improved methods of historical 
study were developed. History as merely biography, or thinly dis- 
guised morality, or as the chronicling of military and _ political 
events, was rejected in favor of cultural history in which it became 
necessary to study a problem in its setting and evolution before a 
correct understanding of it could be obtained. So we get the names 
of Henry, Hume, Robertson, Russell, and Wraxall as the cultural 
historians of the time, of Grey, Newton, Seward, Theobald, Upton, 


%1Robert Alves, op. cit., pp. 57-59. Cf. Mrs. Piozzi’s observation: ‘‘It is 
difficult, if not impossible however, to withhold one’s respect of those bar- 
barians who could thus change the face of art, almost of nature; who could 
overwhelm courage and counteract learning; who not only devoured the works 
of wisdom and the labours of strength, but left behind them too a settled 
system of feudatorial life and aristocratic power, still undestroyed in Europe, 
though hourly attacked, battered by commerce, and sapped by civilization,’’ 
Observations and Reflections (Dublin, 1789), p. 89. The attacks on the French 
monarch before the revolution as a survival of feudalism seem somewhat ex- 
aggerated to modern ears, but the evidence shows that, in the political sphere 
at least, it was thought that the Renaissance had effected no change at all. 
This is precisely the burden of Mary Wollstonecraft’s complaint, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Warton, and Whalley in the field of editing, and of Anderson, 
Barry, Beattie, Bromley, Burney, Dalrymple, Ferguson, Harris, 
Hawkins, Kames, Monboddo, Price, Stuart, and Wollstonecraft, 
whose work is characterized by their attempts to grasp the course of 
events philosophically by ascribing ideas as the most decisive his- 
torical causative agents. It is in this atmosphere of heightened 
historical awareness that the modern understanding of the Middle 
Ages appears. 


ON CERTAIN HOMERIC EPITHETS 


By Linuian B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


In the twenty-second book of the Iliad, lines 440-1, Andromache, 
unaware as yet of the death of Hector, is weaving at her loom. The 
web is purple, of double size, and in it she is ‘‘sprinkling bright- 
colored figures (throna poikila).’’ A similar passage occurs in the 
third book of the Iliad, lines 125-7; here Helen is weaving a purple 
web of double size, and is ‘‘sprinkling’’ on it figures of Trojans 
and Achaeans in combat. 

The word throna occurs in the Iliad only in this connection. 
Scholiasts explain it variously as ‘‘dyed wool’’ or ‘‘brightly-colored 
flowers.’’ Apart from the Homeric passage, the word seems to oc- 
cur only in the literature of the Hellenistic period. In Theocritus 
ii, 59 it denotes plants or herbs used as charms. Scholiasts upon this 
line define throna as a Cypriote word for flowers embroidered upon 
garments; as a Thessalian word for figures of animals similarly 
embroidered; as roses; as magic or harmful herbs and drugs. 
Nicander regularly uses throna of medicinal herbs (Ther. 99, 493, 
936 ; Alexiph. 155). Lyeophron (674) applies the word to the drugs 
with which Circe changed men into animals. 

As used in the Homeric passage, throna would seem similar in 
meaning to daidala, in some of its uses, at least. We recall, among 
other instances, the embroidered figures (daidala) on the ‘‘am- 
brosial robe’’ which Athena wove for Hera (Iliad xiv, 178-9). In 
non-Homerie settings we are reminded of the peplos of Athena, with 
its daidala of flowers, horses, mythological beings, and even human 
figures (Euripides, Zecuba 465-74; Diodorus Siculus xx, 46). Since 
daidala is often used of inlay work in metal (Jl. xviii, 400, 482; 
Hesiod, Theog. 581-4), it would seem that the general appearance 
or designs of the embroidered garments resembled those of the in- 
laid metal. The passage in question is suggestive also of numerous 
others in which richly embroidered robes are described or men- 
tioned (Il. vi, 288-95; Od. xv, 104-10; Plato, Rep. viii, 557 ¢; 
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Aeschylus, Choeph. 231-2; Diod. Sic. xxxvi, 13), but without actual 
use of throna or daidala. 

The etymology of throna is obscure. The word may well be of 
pre-Hellenie origin. Hesychius has an illuminating gloss in this 
connection ; he defines a word trona as ‘‘figures, or flowers sewed 
on (a garment).’’ As it happens, in the Cypriote syllabary, used 
for writing both Greek and a pre-Hellenic language spoken on the 
island of Cyprus (probably Cypro-Minoan), no distinction is made 
between voiced, voiceless, and aspirated consonants. As Alice E. 
Kober has pointed out,’ this fact may indicate that the language of 
pre-Hellenic Cyprus did not make that distinction. If this is so, 
then trona and throna can be the same word; and the Theocritean 
scholiast’s reference to a Cypriote usage may be correct. 

In the Homeric poems, and in works strongly influenced by them, 
there are various epithets ending in -thronos —e.g., chrysothro- 
nos, euthronos, poikilothronos, argyrothronos, and kallithronos. 
These epithets are usually interpreted as compounds of thronos, 
and are regularly translated ‘‘golden-throned,’’ ‘‘fair-enthroned,”’ 
‘fon cunningly-wrought throne,’’ etc. To be sure, there have been 
some doubts as to the meaning and aptness of the epithets, from the 
scholiasts on down. One scholiast on the Iliad, for example, inter- 
prets chrysothronos, applied to Hera (i, 611), as allegorical, re- 
ferring to the gold of the flaming sun in the heavens. Others call 
chrysothronos an epithet inappropriate to Artemis as goddess of 
the hunt (Od. v, 123), or criticize euthronos as an epithet of Eos 
(Od. vi, 48) because that goddess rides in a chariot and does not sit 
on a throne! Modern scholars have in all seriousness argued that a 
cult statue of a given deity must have been seated, because the deity 
is given an epithet in -thronos.* Such reactions to the epithets are 
interesting; but I believe that the true explanation of the diffi- 
culties which they suggest is that the epithets are not derived from 
thronos at all, but rather from throna. 

The word thronos is of Indo-European origin. Scholars have 
pointed out many times that in the Homeric period it did not de- 
note a ‘‘throne’’ in the modern sense, but rather a large, high- 
backed easy chair, often with a footstool before it. Several such 
chairs would stand in the hall of a palace. Honored guests, a mu- 
Sician, the suitors of Penelope, and others sit upon thronoi. Cloaks 


«The Seripts of Pre-Hellenic Greece,’’ Class. Outlook, xx1 (1944), 74. 
2Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, s.v. ‘‘ Kyrene.’’ 
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are often tossed carelessly upon them (Od. xvii, 179; xviii, 86; xx, 
96 and 249). Almost invariably, the thronos is a man’s chair. 


The epithets, on the other hand, are indubitably feminine in con- 
notation. The adjective chrysothronos is applied to Hera,* Eos,‘ 
and Artemis;° and, in later literature, to a Muse,® Cyrene,’ Rhea,’ 
and to an unknown being.’ The epithet euthronos is applied to 
Eos,'’® and, later, to Aphrodite (Pindar, Isth. ii, 4-5), the Muse 
Urania (Bacchyl. xv, 3), and the Horai (Pind. Pyth. ix, 60). The 
famous poikilothronos of Sappho is applied to Aphrodite (Hyman. 
Aphr. 1), her argyrothronos to Hera (frag. 145, Loeb; cf. Him. Or. 
i, 20). The word kallithronos appears in Hesychius as a gloss for 
chrysothronos (s.v.). 

In Greek religion and mythology, most of the divinities distin- 
guished by these adjectives are noted, in one way or another, for 
their garments. Hera has an ‘‘ambrosial robe’’ which Athena wove 
for her, adorned with many daidala (Il. xiv, 178-9). She is fre- 
quently called eueimén or chrysopeplos. In historic times, at Olym- 
pia, sixteen women wove a sacred peplos for her, every fourth year 
(Paus. v, 16, 2). Aphrodite, too, wears an ‘‘ambrosial peplos,”’ 
made by the Charites (Jl. v, 338) and the Horai (Athenaeus xv, 
682 e-f); it is elaborately embroidered (Hom. Hymn. v, Aphr., 
84-90, 164) with representations of all the flowers of spring (Athe- 
naeus xv, 682, e-f; cf. Od. viii, 366; Hom. Hymn. vi, Aphr., 5-13). 
Even her cestus is heavily embroidered (Jl. xiv, 214-21). Artemis 
was worshipped as Chitone or Chitonia (Callim., Hymn. Art. 225; 
Athenaeus xiv, 629 e). Upon a geometric amphora from Thebes" 
she appears with a large fish embroidered or woven on the lower 
part of her dress; and the garment of a statue of her at Prinia was 
adorned with the figures of animals.'* Eos is krokopeplos (IL. viii, 


3Jl. i, 611; xiv. 153; xv. 5; Hom. Hymn. xii, to Hera, 1; Hom. Hymn. iii, 
to Pyth. Apoll., 305; Pind. Nem. 1. 37-8; ef. Julian, Caes. 307 d. 

40d. x. 541; xii. 142; xiv. 502; xv. 56, 250; xix. 319; xx. 91; xxiii. 243-4; 
Hom. Hymn. v, to Aphrod., 218, 266. 

5Jl. ix. 583; Od. v. 123. 

*Sappho, frag. 21, Loeb; Aristoph. Birds 950. 

7Pind. Pyth. iv. 260-1. 

8Julian, Caes. 307 d. 

*Bacchyl., frag. 22, Kenyon, line 1. 

1071, viii. 565; Od. vi. 48; xix. 342. 

11Lewis R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1896), 11, Plate xxix A. 

12Martin P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), p. 400. 
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1; xix, 1) —‘‘elad in a robe embroidered with saffron-flowers.’ 
The Horai wear beautifully figured (Ovid, Fasti v, 217) or purple 
(Pind., frag. 75, Loeb) garments, or are ‘‘rich in flowers’’ (Pind., 
Ol. xiii, 17). In the historical period, votive garments were dedi- 
cated to Hera, Aphrodite, and Artemis. On a piece of marble 
drapery offered at Lycosura to Despoina, frequently associated 
with Artemis, there is portrayed, as if embroidered, a spectacular 
frieze of eleven dancing women, each wearing an animal mask."* 

Also, most of the divinities to whom our epithets are applied are 
nature goddesses, and show some influence from the great goddess 
of Minoan Crete. Four of them (Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite, and 
Rhea) are looked upon at times as ‘‘ Mistresses of Animals’’ (pot- 
niae théron) or as divinities of flowers, or both — even as was the 
Minoan goddess. We know that votive garments were offered to the 
goddess of Crete; some of them, of fayence, are, in fact, extant,’ 
and upon them are depicted flamboyant patterns of sacred saffron- 
flowers. Painted stucco fragments portraying embroidered designs 
on a ‘‘holy robe’’ for the goddess have also been found ;?* among 
the designs are brightly-colored representations of flutes, a bull’s 
head, sphinxes, griffins, and swallows. Other fragments show de- 
signs of lilies and papyrus flowers. Sir Arthur Evans commented 
upon the fact that these and other designs of Cretan embroidery 
were strongly influenced by the patterns of inlaid metal work.’® 
The Cretan goddess herself is frequently portrayed as wearing an 
elaborately figured or embroidered dress—even when she goes 
hunting !"7 

It seems a reasonable deduction that the Minoans would call 
their goddess ‘‘The Lady adorned with garments woven with fair 
(or golden, or silver, or elaborately-contrived) figures.’’ I believe 
that the Homeric epithets originally meant something of this same 
sort; in all probability they are an echo of a Minoan locution. They 
were perhaps used first of nature goddesses; then they would logi- 
cally be extended to beings such as Eos and Urania, because of 
picture-like cloud effects in the sky, which would suggest figures on 
a robe. Here we might compare Aeschylus’ poikileimén as an epi- 


BSA xl (1906-7), 392-5 and Plate 14. 

4Arthur J. Evans, The’ Palace of Minos (London: Maemillan, 1921-35), 
1, 506, and Figs. 364 and 377. 

MTbid., 11, 37-40. 

16Ibid., 1, 730-2. 

bid., 1v, 27. 
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thet of Night (Prom. Bound, 24). I believe that only later in Greek 
literature, when the prehistoric significance of throna had been 
almost forgotten, did popular etymology operate to connect the 
epithets with thronos, and to produce new compounds like homo- 
thronos (Pind., Nem. xi, 2) and synthronos (Lucian, Peregr, 29; 
Anth. Pal. ix, 445 and xiii, 257), where the meaning definitely in- 
volves a throne. Even prdtothronos and Proétothronié (Callim., 
ITymn. Art. iii, 228; Paus. x, 38, 6), applied in later times to the 
Ephesian Artemis, may have had an earlier significance, of a divin- 
ity ‘‘standing first,’’ or excelling, in the richness of her sacred 
robes. The post-Homeric story of the ‘‘golden throne’’ of Hera, 
with invisible bonds, the work of Hephaestus (Paus. i, 20, 3), may 
actually have been invented to explain the Homeric chrysothronos, 
as used with the name of the goddess. 

It may be objected that this interpretation of the epithets would 
require that they be used to modify a noun meaning ‘‘garment”’ 
rather than the name of a divinity — in other words, that the locu- 
tion be of the type chrysothronos peplos rather than chrysothronos 
Héra. Wowever, a convincing parallel is seen in such epithets as 
chrysénios, ‘‘with golden rein,’’ which we should expect to find 
modifying a word for ‘‘horse’’ or ‘‘chariot,’’ but which is applied 
to Artemis (Jl. vi, 205; Hom. Hymn. to Art., 9), Ares (Od. viii, 
285), Aphrodite (Soph., Oed. Col., 693), and other divinities. 

By way of epilogue, a word may be said with reference to the 
dance. In an earlier study,'® I held that a distinctive feature of the 
Minoan dance was the ‘‘dance picture,’’ in which a group of dancers 
formed a symbolical figure — e.g., the outline of a conventionalized 
lily — and then stood for a moment in the pattern, so that spec- 
tators could see it clearly. I produced evidence that such ‘‘ pictures 
in the dance’’ were used in mystery cults, by both Minoans and 
Greeks. The late Ernst Riess sustained my hypothesis, and added 
the ‘‘bunch of grapes’’ — botrys, botrydon — as one of the sym- 
bolical figures of the dance.'® I am inclined to think now that these 
figures or patterns in the dance may have been called throna, even 
as were figures on garments. However, in the absence of any testi- 
mony, one way or the other, this must remain merely a conjecture. 


18¢¢The Lily in the Dance,’’ Amer. Journ. of Philol. Lxv (1944), 75-80. 
19Ernst Riess, ‘‘ Hesychiana,’’ Class. Weekly xxxvil (1943-44), 240-1. 


BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
A NOTE ON VERGIL AND THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


The reader in 1704 was doubtless more familiar with the classics 
than we are today.’ As a result, we are likely to miss some of the 
humor of The Battle of the Books, depending on allusions to the 
great epics, the way sometimes — but not always — pointed by 
Swift’s marginalia: ‘‘Vid. Homer,’’ and ‘‘Vid. Homer de Ther- 
site.’’ 

Many references have been indicated in the edition of The Battle 
of the Books by A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith,? and further 
allusions to the Iliad may be observed by reading the two works to- 
gether. Yet Homer is no more important a source than Vergil, to 
whom Swift makes no allusion, and from whom he derives the 
framework of the Bentley and Wotton episode. To be sure, the 
night excursion of Ulysses and Diomede is in part similar to the 
adventure of Bentley and Wotton; yet it ends with success and 
not death.* The Aeneid, however, offers a much closer parallel in 
the episode of Nisus and Euryalus, a parallel which Swift would 
have expected his readers to see. 

In Book IX of the Aeneid, Nisus and Euryalus, the inseparable 
friends, are on sentry duty. Nisus, overcome with restlessness, ex- 
plains to Euryalus his plan for a night attack on the camp of their 
enemies, who, he says, will be ‘‘relaxed in drunken sleep.’’ * Eury- 
alus, enthusiastic, returns with Nisus to propose their plan to the 
leaders, who bless them for their bravery and enterprise.* 


1That Swift himself was well acquainted with Homer and Vergil we can 
guess from two items of his reading list in 1696/7: ‘‘ Virgil, bis’’ and ‘‘ Homer, 
liad & Odyss.’’ See A Tale of a Tub to which is added The Battle of the 
Books and the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, by Jonathan Swift .. . 
edited ... by A. C. Guthkelech and D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1932), liii, liv 
(hereafter referred to as The Battle of the Books). 

2Cf. notes to The Battle of the Books. 

3Homer, The Iliad, edited by Walter Leaf, 2 vols., second edition (London, 
Maemillan, 1900), X, 248-542. Also, Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest 
— The Iliad of Homer Done into English Prose, (London, Macmillan, 

89). 

*Vergil, The Aeneid, trans. by J. W. Mackail (London, Macmillan, 1908), 
Ix, ll. 176-196. 

SIbid., ll. 196-313. 
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Next, the two warriors ‘‘issue and cross the trenches, and through 
the shadow of night seek the fatal camp, themselves first to be the 
death of many a man.’’* Nisus tells Euryalus to watch the rear, 
and proceeds to slay the sleeping Rhamnes and his companions :* 
‘*Even thus an unfed lion riots through full sheepfolds, for mad 
hunger urges him, and champs and rends the fleecy flock that are 
dumb with fear, and roars with blood-stained mouth.’’* Euryalus 
stops his deadly work only when Nisus warns him of the approach- 
ing dawn. Euryalus then takes Rhamnes’ swordbelt and dons the 
plumed helmet of Messapus. 

Returning to their own lines they are pursued by Volscens, who 
sees the gleam of the helmet in the firelight. The two comrades are 
separated, and Euryalus loses his way, ‘‘hampered by his cumbrous 
spoil.’’ ° Nisus, seeking him, witnesses his death, which he avenges 
by slaying Volscens, only to be slain himself: ‘‘Then, stabbed 
through and through, he flung himself above his lifeless friend, and 
there at last found the quiet sleep of death.’’ ?° 

Then follows the poet’s benediction, adapted by Swift to Bentley 
and Wotton: ‘‘Happy pair! If my verse is aught of avail, no length 
of days shall ever blot you from the memory of time, while the 
house of Aeneas shall dwell by the steadfast Capitolian rock, and 
the lord of Rome hold sovereignty.’’ 

The episode of Bentley and Wotton is, in many instances, closely 
parallel to this adventure of Nisus and Euryalus. First of all, 
Bentley (whose form the Goddess of Criticism adopted for a time) 
is Wotton’s ‘‘dearest Friend.’’ Disguised as Bentley, the Goddess 
urges Wotton to ‘‘haste to the Generals and advise to give the On- 
set immediately.’’'* Bentley, as did Nisus, addresses the generals, 
curses them roundly for seizing all the spoils, and swears he will 
not fight unless he can keep everything he captures. Sealiger, a 
noble modern, scornfully grants his demand. 

Enraged, Bentley leaves for the battlefield, taking with him his 
“‘beloved’’ Wotton. As Nisus and Euryalus had left their camp in 
the night to prey upon their enemies, so Swift’s two warriors steal 
forth, to act the part not of heroes but of scavengers : 


6Tbid., Nl. 314-315, 

TIbid., 1. 325. 

8Ibid., ll. 339-341. 

*Tbid., 1. 373. 

10Jbid., 1, 445. 

11fbid., ll. 446-449, 

12The Battle of the Books, p. 243. 
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As when two Mungrel-Curs 
Whom native Greediness and domestick Want 
Provoke, and join in Partnership, though fearful, 
Nightly to invade the Folds of some rich Grazier ; 
They, with Tails depress’d and lolling Tongues, 
Creep soft and slow; mean while, the conscious Moon, 
Now in her Zenith, on their guilty Heads, 
Darts perpendicular Rays; Nor dare they bark, 
Though much provok’d at her refulgent Visage, 
Whether seen in Puddle by Reflexion, or in 
Sphear direct; but one surveys the Region 
Round, while t’other scouts the Plain, if haply, 
To discover at distance from the Flock, 
Some Carcass half devoured, the Refuse of 
Gorged Wolves, or ominous Ravens. So march’d 
This lovely, loving Pair of Friends. . . .1% 


As in the Aeneid, the heroes separate, after drawing lots to see 
which one shall steal ‘‘two shining Suits of Armor, hanging upon 
an Oak.’’ '* Bentley, to whom the adventure falls, discovering that 
the prizes belong to Phalaris and Aesop, asleep near their armor, 
retreats in search of Wotton. 

Wotton, meanwhile, has discovered two heroes at the fountain- 
head of Helicon. Muttering a prayer for success, he hurls his lance 
at Temple, but the lance glances off into the sacred pool. Apollo, 
enraged that so foul a warrior’s lance should pollute his fountain, 
summons Boyle to avenge him. As Nisus was likened to a lion, so 
now is Boyle: 


As a young Lion, in the Libyan Plains, or Araby Desart, sent by his aged 
Sire to hunt for Prey, or Health, or Exercise; He scours along, wishing to 
meet some Tiger from the Mountains, or a furious Boar; If Chance, a Wild 
Ass, with Brayings importune, affronts his Ear, the generous Beast, though 
loathing to distain his Claws with Blood so vile, yet much provok’d at the 
offensive Noise; which Echo, foolish Nymph, like her ill judging Sex, repeats 
much louder, and with more Delight than Philomela’s Song: He vindicates the 
Honor of the Forest, and hunts the noisy, long-ear’d Animal. So W-tt-n fled, 
80 Boyle pursued.15 


As ‘‘the forgotten helmet betrayed Euryalus, glittering as it met 
the light,’’ so now Boyle recognizes Phalaris’ armor on Bentley, 
who appears on the scene as Wotton flees. Bentley turns in the op- 
posite direction from that taken by Wotton, and Boyle tries to herd 
them together : 


And as a Woman in a little House 
That gets a painful Livelihood by Spinning; 
If chance her Geese be scattered o’er the Common, 


18[bid., pp. 253-254. 
Ibid, p. 254. 
18] bid., p. 257. 
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She courses round the Plain from side to side, 
Compelling here and there, the Stragglers to the Flock; 
They cackle loud, and flutter o’er the Champain. 
So Boyle pursued, so fled this Pair of Friends. . . .16 
Finding flight useless, they draw ‘‘themselves in phalanx,’’ and 
Boyle throws a lance at the two with such force that it passes 
through Bentley and impales Wotton. The two friends are trans- 
fixed like ‘‘a trussed brace of woodcocks’’ on a single skewer. And 
their valedictory is strikingly like that given Nisus and Euryalus: 
‘‘Farewell, beloved, loving Pair; Few Equals have you left be- 
hind: And happy and immortal shall you be, if all my Wit and 
Eloquence can make you.’’ *” 
That Swift must have had Book IX of the Aeneid in mind when 
he planned this comic episode of Bentley and Wotton is doubly 
clear when we summarize the similarities of the two parallel stories: 


Nisus and Euryalus, at the Bentley and Wotton hatch 
gate, make their plans. their plan. 
2. 
Nisus tells the generals Bentley’s demand for more 
of his plan and is rewarded. spoils is granted by Scaliger. 
3. 
‘*They issue and cross the Bentley and Wotton go to the 
trenches,’’ seeing their battlefield, ‘‘as when two 
enemies lying asleep in Mungrel-Curs. .. .’’ 
camp. 
4. 
Euryalus takes Rhamnes’ Bentley steals the armor of 
armor. Phalaris and Aesop. 
5. 
The ‘‘unfed lion’’ simile. The Libyan lion simile. 
6. 
Nisus dies across Euryalus’ Bentley and Wotton die by 
body. a single spear thrust. 
Farewell to Nisus and Euryalus. Farewell to Bentley and Wotton. 


In addition to Swift’s use of these parallel episodes, there is one 
other means, already presented obliquely, by which Swift mocks 
the epic form in this passage. The reader will have noticed that two 
of the similes quoted from The Battle of the Books are here printed 
as iambic pentameter. The simile of the woman spinning, which 
Swift presented as prose, readily falls into a kind of limping blank 


16] bid., p. 258. The mother of Euryalus rises from her spinning to run dis- 
tracted at the news of her son’s death (Aeneid, Ix, ll. 473-480). Andromache, 
too, drops her spinning and is frantic when Hector’s death is made known to 
her (Iliad, ll. 437-474). 

p. 259. 
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verse. If this were true only of the one simile, we could say it was 
accident; but the same is true of the longer passage beginning ‘‘as 
when two Mungrel-Curs,’’ and to a lesser extent of the Libyan lion 
simile, although here the rhythm is less regular. 

Such a phenomenon can be explained in two ways: Swift inten- 
tionally wrote the mock epic similes in iambie pentameter, though 
presenting them as prose; or, mimicking the simile for the purpose 
of ridicule, he unconsciously fell into the commonest English 
rhythm. 


The New York State Maritime Academy A. SANFORD LIMOUZE 


LA BELLE DAME AS VAMPIRE 


La Belle Dame sans Merci is conventionally regarded as Keats’s 
variant on the romance theme of the ‘‘other world mistress.’’ 
Among the sources adduced as suggesting various aspects of the 
poem are Chartier’s title, the old ballad of Thomas Rymer, several 
passages from The Faerie Queene, sundry details from Palmerin 
of England, Coleridge’s poetry of magic and his conversation with 
Keats on April 11, 1819, and — more significant for the generally 
accepted central motif ? of the poem, ‘‘the wasting power of love,’’ 
with its dominant sustaining image of the pallor of the fay’s vie- 
tims — the fifth canto of Cary’s Dante, a couplet from Hunt’s 
Story of Rimi (IV, 64-65), and a passage from Pericles (I, i, 
34-40).* It is proposed here to account at least in part for the note 
“of mystery and of desolation,’’ * the ‘‘style of horror-stricken reti- 
cence and suggestion’’* of Keats’s poem by relating this central 
motif and this sustaining image to the theme of the vampire and to 
cite an additional source in support of this conjecture. 


1See especially Claude L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cam- 
bridge, 1936), 11, 595-598; also Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 
1780-1830 (N. Y., 1920), 11, 244; Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, 1925), u, 
222-226; H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford, 1926), p. 134. 

2See, however, the varying interpretations in Ezplicator, v (1946), item 1; 
V (1947), item 29; v (1947), item 50. I can support, though for different 
reasons, Professor Keister’s remark, ‘‘Death is the meaning of the knight’s 
dream,’’ and Professor Mabbott’s emphasis on the ‘‘faery’s child.’’ 

3John L. Lowes, ‘‘ ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ and Dante,’’ TLS, May 3, 
1934, p. 322; E. De Sélincourt, The Poems of John Keats, 6th ed. (London, 
1935), pp. 526-528, 585. The parallel between Lamia and Peacock’s Rhodo- 
daphne (1818) suggested by Sidney Colvin, John Keats (N. Y., 1917), p. 405, 
might apply also to La Belle Dame: the victim of Peacock’s enchantress is 
‘Forlorn, and pale, and wild with woe’’ (v, 26). 

4De Sélincourt, op. cit., p. lvii. 

5C. H. Herford, CHEL, xu, 96. 
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Although it is certainly possible that the familiar sequence of 
Keats’s conversation with Coleridge, his reading of Dante, and his 
subsequent dream (reflected also in the sonnet, ‘‘As Hermes once 
took to his feathers light’’) adequately accounts for such stimulus 
as Keats’s imagination required,® it is also possible that another 
element entered the sequence — some suggestion, conscious or un- 
conscious, of the vampire and its characteristically pale prey.’ The 
poet who was shortly to conjure up his Lamia out of a passage in 
Burton may well have found something to his purpose in the sister 
story. Perhaps that famous conversation with the creator of Geral- 
dine and Christabel some seventeen days before La Belle Dame 
was first set down (April 28, 1819) included among its ‘‘ Dreams’’ 
and ‘‘Monsters’’ and accounts of Southey’s beliefs* a seminal allu- 
sion to the vampire. At all events, the sonnet ‘‘As Hermes once .. .”’ 
which records the dream apparently stemming from Cary and 
from still another item in Coleridge’s discourse, ‘‘a dream accom- 
panied by a sense of touch,’’ * embodies the image developed a few 
days later throughout La Belle Dame sans Merci — ‘‘pale were the 
sweet lips I saw / Pale were the lips I kiss’d. . . .”’ But the later 
poem’s palely loitering knight, haggard and fever-dewed, with the 
lily on his brow and on his cheek the fading rose, and those other 
victims of the wild-eyed Lady in the Meeds: 

pale Kings, and Princes too 
Pale warriors, death pale were they all... 
their starv’d lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 
have about them a new, macabre quality which could well be the 
consequence of a fusion between the tradition of the fatal fay and 
the most striking and essential elements of vampirism. 

Nor is it necessary to assume a reference to the vampire in Col- 
eridge’s discourse in order to find a plausible starting point for 
the association in Keats’s mind. In The New Monthly Magazine 
for April 1, 1819, not quite a month before Keats set down the 


“See the April 15-28 entries in Keats’s journal-letter of February 14-May 
3, 1819; M. B. Forman, The Letters of John Keats, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1935), 
pp. 324-331. 

7On the vampire and its victims see Montague Summers, The Vampire 
(N. Y., 1929), pp. 135, 177, 179, 200, and passim; Arthur H. Nethercot, The 
Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 1939), pp. 63, 65. 

8Forman, op. cit., p. 324. Southey’s Thalaba includes a vampire passage 
(VIII, stanzas 9-10), to which the ‘‘editorial note’’ prefixed to Polidori’s 
tale, discussed below, refers. 

9Cf, Finney, op. cit., 1, 585, 587, 593; Lowes, loc. cit. 
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poem, appeared ‘‘The Vampyre: a Tale by Lord Byron,’’ actually 
of course the work of Byron’s physician, Dr. John Polidori.’° The 
tale, which created a stir and exercised an influence much beyond 
its merits," has itself little in common with La Belle Dame, though 
it does remark of Ianthe, victim of Lord Ruthven (the vampire), 
‘‘There was no colour upon her cheek, not even upon her lip,’’ and 
makes much of the solitary roaming and ‘‘haggard’’ looks of Au- 
brey, possessor of Ruthven’s secret.’ More significant is the ‘‘edi- 
torial note’’ prefixed to the tale and following upon an ‘‘ Extract 
of a Letter from Geneva’’ which includes, among other ‘‘anecdotes 
of Lord Byron,’’ a version of the episode out of which grew both 
Frankenstein and ‘‘The Vampyre’? itself.’* This note in an outline 
of vampirism observes that the vampire’s prey supposedly ‘‘be- 
came emaciated, lost their strength, and speedily died of consump- 
tions,’’ and that in Greek belief the vampire is ‘‘compelled to con- 
fine his infernal visitations solely to those beings he loved most 
while upon earth.’’ Further, it refers to Southey’s Thalaba and 
quotes from The Giaour lines 756-786, in which the vampire ad- 
dressed is admonished : 
Thy flowers are withered on the stem 


and, concerning his youngest daughter — and victim: 


Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge — her eye’s last spark.14 
Thus, at the moment when Keats’s poem was in the making 
there was accessible to him in a magazine familiar in his circle, one 
of ‘‘the most influential monthlies after Blackwood’s and the Lon- 
don Magazine,’’'® an illustrated account of the essentials of vam- 


10Polidori’s letter to Henry Colburn, publisher of The New Monthly, pro- 
testing the attribution to Byron — quoted by W. M. Rossetti, The Diary of Dr. 
John William Polidori (London, 1911), pp. 15-16 — is dated April 2 and makes 
it clear that both the periodical and the independently printed forms of the 
tale were accessible at that date. See also Murray’s letter to Byron, April 27 
(ibid., p. 20). There was thus ample opportunity for Keats to have seen the 
story. 

Summers, op. cit., after an account of the story’s genesis (pp. 280-283) 
and an elaborate synopsis (pp. 283-289), gives an extended report of its re- 
ception and effect, which owed much to Byron’s name (pp. 289-308). Cf. 
— Polidori’s nephew, on his uncle’s role in the affair (op. cit., pp. 12-22, 
25ff.). 

12New Monthly Magazine, x1 (1819), 195-206; pp. 201, 204 quoted. 

13Ibid., pp. 193-195. 

pp. 195-196. 

George L. Marsh and Newman IJ. White, ‘‘ Keats and the Periodicals of 
His Time,’’ MP, xxx (1934), 52. Keats’s friend Brown later published some 
of the poet’s work in The New Monthly. 
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pire lore, including ideas, images, and phrases suggestive of ele- 
ments in the poem. It was an account to which Keats might have 
been drawn by Byron’s name,’ and at a time when he was ripe for 
the interweaving of its suggestions with those from Coleridge and 
Cary into the web of La Belle Dame sans Merci. To urge that the 
result is merely a ‘‘ vampire poem’’ or the Lady herself the creature 
of lurid tradition would be uncritical. If indeed the fay and her 
pale host owe something to Polidori-Byron and the tale of the 
vampire, we have here one more instance of the transmutation of 
his materials by the imagination of a great poet. 


University of Utah Epwin R. Ciapp 


THE THREE SOULS AGAIN 


Recently I pointed out! that failure to recognize the three-souls 
commonplace in Nathan Field’s Amends for Ladies resulted in an 
unnecessary emendation of the text. I wish here to call attention 
to another error growing out of a failure to recognize the three- 
souls doctrine for what it is, a commonplace: its use as evidence of 
direct literary influence. 

Of the passage in Elyot’s Boke of the Governour dividing the 
soul into three parts,” his editor, H. H. S. Croft, has written: 
it seems very probable, from a comparison of the following passage with that 
in the text, that Sir Thomas Elyot borrowed the ideas contained in the latter 
from a work which enjoyed a very high reputation in the 14th century, en- 


titled Le Livre du Trésor, and which was written in French by the celebrated 
Italian writer Brunetto Latini.3 


The appearance of this commonplace in Le Livre and in Elyot is, 
of course, insufficient evidence for concluding that a direct influ- 
ence has occurred. It would seem to be considerably more probable 
that in writing of the three aspects of the soul Elyot is indebted, 
rather than specifically to Le Livre du Trésor, to this commonplace 
of medieval philosophy generally. 

Sir John Davies makes extended use of the three-souls common- 


16Byron was sufficiently in Keats’s mind to occasion five references, Feb- 
ruary-April, preceding La Belle Dame in the same journal-letter, Forman, op. 
cit., pp. 297, 300, 305, 310, 320. Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (London, 
1933), pp. 76-78, sees in Byron the source of romantic vampirism, though not 
relating him to Keats. 

1**Note on a Commonplace: the Three Souls,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxv 
(1946), 382f. 

2Governour, ed. Croft (London, 1883), 1, 370f. 

8Ibid., 1, 371, n. a. Croft then quotes Le Livre on the three souls. 
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place in Nosce Teipsum.* The influence of the vegetative, sensitive, 
and intellective powers of the soul on men Davies describes as 
follows : 


And these three powers three sorts of men do make; 
For some like plants their veines do only fill; 

And some like beasts their senses pleasure take; 
And some like Angels do Contemplate still. 


Therefore the fables turnd some men to flowers, 
And others did with brutish formes inuest, 

And did of others make Celestiall powers, 

Like Angels, which still trauell, yet still rest. 


Yet these three powrs are not three Soules, but one; 
As one and two are both containd in three, 

Three being one member by it selfe alone; 

A shadow of the blessed Trinitie.5 


In effort to establish Davies’ dependence upon Philip Mornay, 
George T. Buckley quotes® the following passages from A Worke 
Concerning the trunesse of Christian Religion: 


In Plants wee Perceiue, that besides their bodies which we see, there is also 
an inward vertue which we see not . .. which vertue we call the quickning 
Soule. . . . In sensitiue liuing things we finde the selfe same vertue ... and 
therewithall we finde another certaine vertue or power which seeth, heareth, 
smelleth, tasteth, and feeleth. . . . This do we terme the sensitiue Soule... . 
In man we haue both the quickening and the Sensitiue .... but yet moreover 
we see also a minde which considereth and beholdeth .....my meaning is not, 
that hee hath three soules, but only one soule, that is to wit, that like as in 
the bruit beast the sensitiue soul comprehendeth the quickning soul: so in man 
the reasonable soule comprehendeth both the sensitiue & the quickning. .. .7 

Thus haue we three sorts of men, according to the three powers or abilities 
of the inward man. Namely, the earthly man, which like the Plant mindeth 
nothing but sleeping and feeding, .... The sensuall man. . . who is given 
wholly to these sensible things, . ... And the reasonable man, who liueth 
properly in spirit and minde.8 


I quote at such length to make clear that the Mornay passage is no 
‘“‘source’’ in any proper sense of the term. It is, rather, only an- 
other reflection of this commonplace of Aristotelian and scholastic 
thought. Davies may be indebted to the Trunesse of Christian Re- 
ligion ; but his indebtedness is certainly not proved by the passage 
quoted.® It does very little to aid in establishing ‘‘that most of the 


4The Poems of Sir John Davies, ed, Clare Howard (New York, 1941), pp. 
152, 153, 161, 165. ‘ 

5Ibid., p. 165. Howard writes no note to this passage. 

6*The Indebtedness of Sir John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum to Philip Mornay’s 
Trunesse of the Christian Religion,’? Modern Philology, xxv (1927-28), 71f. 

7A Worke (London, 1617), pp. 210f. 

8Ibid., p. 213. 

*Davies’ notions of the influence of the three souls on man are to be com- 
pared with the classification of mankind as hylics, phychics, and pneumatics 
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ideas about the soul in Nosce teipsum came . . . from Mornay.’’® 

Davies’ poem, moreover, takes on fuller meaning when read in the 
p g 

light of scholastic doctrine."' 


The University of Texas WILLIAM PEERY 


HORACE GREELEY REVIEWS OMOO 


One contemporary judgment of Herman Melville’s Omoo that 
scholars apparently have overlooked was that of Horace Greeley. 
Though the editor of the Tribune normally confined his book notices 
to serious tomes on political economy, leaving poetry and fiction to 
such able subordinates as Margaret Fuller, he sometimes expressed 
himself ex cathedra in the realm of belles lettres. Greeley’s was a 
voice that was listened to in 1847. 

In early June, 1847, Greeley set out on a tour of the Great Lakes 
region which kept him away from his office for more than a month. 
Like all travelers, he took with him a supply of books to occupy his 
idle hours on the lake steamers. But Greeley was no trifler ; he was 
disturbed, as was the rest of the literary world, by three books of 
‘‘questionable’’ fiction that had recently appeared: Douglas Jer- 
rold’s St. Giles and St. James, Eugene Sue’s Martin, the Found- 
ling, and Melville’s Omoo. It was these books that Greeley reviewed 
in a letter to the Tribune, June 8, 1847.' 


Up the Lakes, June 8, 1847 

Blest, since leaving New York, with a long-coveted opportunity to devote 
some hours to the deliberate perusal of a few lately issued works of remark- 
able character, I wish to speak of them in revisal or confirmation of what may 
already have been uttered... . 

**OMOO’”’ by HERMAN MELVILLE, is replete alike with all the merits 
and the faults of its forerunner, ‘‘Typee.’’ All of us were mistaken who 
thought the fascination of ‘‘Typee’’ owing mainly to its subject, or rather 
to the novel and primitive state of human existence it described. ‘‘Omoo’’ 
dispels all such illusions and proves the author a born genius, with few su- 
periors either as a narrator, a describer, or a humorist. Few living men could 
have invested such scenes, incidents and persons as figure in ‘‘OQmoo’’ with 
anything like the charm they wear in Melville’s graphic pages; the adventures 
narrated might have occurred to any one, as others equally exciting have done 


of the Gnostices; see G. R. S. Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten (2d ed.; 
London, 1906), p. 139. 

10Buckley, op. cit., p. 78. 

11The scholastics, Aquinas alone by name, have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with Nosce Teipsum as modifying Davies’ debt to Aristotle; but the sub- 
ject is not developed and the evidence is not presented. See Margarete See- 
mann, Sir John Davies, sein Leben und seine Werke, Wiener Beitriige, XU 
(1913), 24. 

1The New York Weekly Tribune, June 26, 1847. 
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to thousands of voyagers in the South Seas; but who has ever before described 
any so well? ‘‘Typee’’ and ‘‘Omoo,’’ doubtless in the main true narratives, 
are worthy to rank in interest with Robinson Crusoe and in vivacity with the 
best of Stephens’s Travels.— Yet they are unmistakably defective, if not 
positively diseased in moral tone, and will very fairly be condemned as danger- 
ous reading for those of immature intellects and unsettled principles. Not that 
you can put your finger on a passage positively offensive; but the tone is bad, 
and incidents of the most objectionable character are depicted with a racy 
lightness which would once have been admired but will now be justly con- 
demned. A penchant for bad liquors is everywhere boldly proclaimed, while a 
hankering after loose company, not always of the masculine order, is but 
thinly disguised and perpetually protruding itself throughout the work. This 
is to be deplored not alone for the author’s sake, nor even for that of the 
large class which it will deter from perusing his adventures. We regret it still 
more because it will prevent his lucid and apparently candid testimony with 
regard to the value, the effect and the defects of the Missionary labors among 
the South Sea Islanders from having its due weight with those most deeply 
interested. It is needless here to restate the hackneyed question as to the 
proper mode of effecting the desired renovation of savage, heathen tribes. — 
‘‘Preach the Gospel to them,’’ say the devout: ‘‘convert them to Christianity, 
and their Civilization follows of course.’’—‘‘Nay,’’ interposes another class; 
‘‘you must civilize them, to some extent, before they can even comprehend 
Christianity, much less truly embrace and adhere to it.?”?— The Truth ob- 
viously lies between these assertions, or rather embraces them both. A Chris- 
tianity which does not include Civilization, a Civilizing which does not involve 
Christianizing, will answer. Above all, alike to their conversion and their civili- 
zation, a change in their Social conditions and habits — a change from idleness 
and inefficiency to regular and well-directed industry — is absolutely essential. 
— Without this, the convert of to-day is constantly in danger of relapsing 
into avowed and inveterate heathenism. This is the moral of Mr. Melville’s 
facts; as indeed of all other impartial testimonies on the subject. Reiterating 
my regret that he has chosen so to write that his statement will not have that 
weight with the friends of Missions which the interest of Truth requires, I bid 
adieu to ‘‘Omoo.’’ 


Of the other two works reviewed, Greeley declared that, in spite 
of the heady sexual passages in Jerrold’s St. Giles and St. James, 
the book had a real merit which lay ‘‘in the deep, clear, fervent 
Philanthropy which impelled and animates it’’; and that Sue (who 
had embraced Fourierism, one of Greeley’s pet doctrines) would 
be ‘‘tabooed by the ten thousand’’ for the licentiousness and de- 
pravity in Martin, the Foundling, although the novelist had ‘‘en- 
riched his pages with frequent and valuable hints for improvement 
... Making this in fact the noblest work of imagination in which 
the Spirit of the Age has yet embodied itself.’’ It is apparent that 
Greeley’s strictures are not those of the prig or the prude. Unlike 
G. W. Peck, who reviewed Omoo in The American Review (July, 
1847), Greeley was not vituperative. He did not accuse Melville of 
falsification of fact or of wilful abuse of the missionaries. He did 
decry Melville’s implicit support of the demon rum (Greeley was a 
temperance man; a few days after this review was written he de- 
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livered a temperance lecture at Sault Ste. Marie) ; and he did raise 
an eyebrow at the loose sexual behavior he thought was depicted in 
Omoo. Greeley, it should be remembered, was something of a fa- 
natie on the subject of promiscuity as evidenced in his debate with 
Robert Dale Owen. Moreover, as an independent thinker, Greeley 
regretted that Melville’s testimony on the state of foreign missions 
would be negated, where it would do the most good, by the ‘‘de- 
fective ... moral tone’’ of the novel. Nevertheless, one can find no 
more forthright statement of Melville’s qualities as a weaver of 
romance than this of the Tribune pontiff. 


Illinois Institute of Technology MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


